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PREFACE. 



The Saxons were a people of Germany. Their origin 
and extent of power will be clearly understood by at- 
tending to the following short historical detail. : 

The sons of Japhet^ nugrating from Asia, spread 
themselves over Europe* Thj^ earliest tribes th^t reached 
and peopled the European coasts in the west were the 
Kelts *i and the Kimmerians, Cotnmerians, or Gomerians^ 
from Gomer the eldest son of Japhet; such changes of 
names not being uncommon. It cannot now be ascex* 
tained at what time the Kimm^^iws passed out of Asia» 
but it was probably eight pr nine hundred yeBif^-h^oj^ 
the Christian sera, as Homer,^ m^ntipns thien^; and,.ai^« 
cording to Herodotus :{;, they ^re settled in Eurppe long 
before the Scythians. The ancient Kimbri,. so formid^^bl? 
in the earlier ages of thei Roman history, were a nation 
of this primitive race, which^ in the days of Tacitus, ha4 
almost disappeared on the Continent. 

The Kelts were a branch of the Kimmerian stock 
that dwelt more towards the south and west than the 
other Kimmerian tribes. The Kelts spread themselves 

^ KfiAro^ t Odys. A. v. 14. J Melpom. sec. xu 
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over a considerable part of Europe, and from Gaul 
entered into the British Isles. Though Phoenician 
and Carthaginian navigators probably visited Britain, 
the aboriginal inhabitants, the ancient Britons, were 
Kelts, who were conquered and driven into Wales by 
the Romans. The descendants of the Kelts still occupy 
Bretagne in France, Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Isle of Man. 

The Scythian or Grothic tribes, descended from 
Magog*, were the second source of European popu- 
lation, like their predecessors the Kelts, these tribes 
tcame out of Asia into Europe, over the Kimmerian 
Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoph, 
but at a later period, perhaps about B.C. 680. Before 
the Gothic tribes came into Europe, part of them were 
settled in Armenia, the richest part of which was called 
Sakasina; and 'Hhey must have come into Armenia from 
the northern regions of Persia-^" This will account 
for the Persian words which occur in the Gothic tongues^ 
but particularly in Saxon. About B.C. 450, in the 
time of Herodotus, the Gothic tribes were on the Da- 
nube, and extended towards the south. Fifty years be- 
fore the Christian asra, in Caesar's time, they were called 
(jermans, and had established themselves so far to the 
•westward as to have obliged the Kelts to withdraw from 
the eastern banks of the Rhine. In later ages they be- 
came known by the name of Getae or Goths. 

The third and most recent stream of population which 
flowed into Europe, conveyed the Sclavonian or Sar- 



* Parson's Remains qfJaphet, ch. iii. p. 68. 

t See Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 99, fourth 
edition, 8vo. 
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matian nations : they are mentioned by Herodotus as 
being on the borders of Europe in his time ; they 
therefore probably entered Europe about B.C. 300. 
These coming last, occupied the most eastern parts, as 
Russia, Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, and 
their vicinity. From these Sclavonic tribes a third genus 
of European languages arose, as the Russian, Polish, Bo* 
hemian, Livonian, Lusatian, Moravian, Dalmatian, &c. 

As the tribes of Keltic origin, the first source of 
European population, are clearly distinguished from the 
Gothic, and as the Sclavonic or Sarmatian tribes, the 
third wave of population, have never extended so £ar 
west as England, nor made any settlement among us, 
no further notice will be taken of them or of their lan- 
guage. We are most concerned with the Gothic, or 
second stream of European population, and the lan« 
guages which have flowed from the original tongue of 
these tribes. The following tabular arrangement of the 
Gothic languages differs in some particulars from the 
table in " The Elements of the Anglo- Scuvon Grammar i* 
but^ as it is established upon legitimate principles, the au- 
thor has no more hesitation in adopting it, than he has in 
specifying the source from which his information is de- 
rived. He is indebted to a letter of the indefatigable and 
learned Professor Rask of Copenhagen for the division of 
the Gothic languages into the Scandinavian and Germanic 
branches'^. Before he was favoured with this commu- 
nication, he had not observed this important distinction 

* Den store Gotiske Folkestamme og Sprogklasse delersig nemlig 
forst i to store Grene den Skandinaviske og Germaniske, &c. See 
Preface to Angelsaksisk Sproglcere, p. 323 and for the evidence in 
support of the distinction between the Gothic and Soindinavian 
branches^ see Preface, p. 7, &c. 
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in these languages, nor noticed what Mr. Rask had pre- 
viously stated in the Preface to his valuable Angelsak- 
SIS& SpROOLiERE, that the Germanic are distinguished 
from the Scandinavian languages by not combining the 
article with the noun, and by having no passive form of 
verbs. The genealogy of the Gothic languages will be 
clearly seen from the following table : 

SCYTHIAN, GOTHIC, 

Or the Language introduced into Europe by the "second stream of population or by 

the Gothic Tribes. 



r 1 

ScBiidiiiivniui hranch. Oermanic, or Teutonic bnmch, 

I . * I very extensive in two subdivinons. 

Andoit Scandinavian, f 



Nonrsena, old Danish 2^ high dialect. The low dialect, 

or Icelandic, was | —J 1 i * i | 

moien in "Sorwa^, Moeso-gothic, Alenianic, Francic; Fridc, Old Sax* Anj^Saz. 

SwedJen, Denmark, . being all six distinct languages of Ancient Gerinofny. 

Iceland, Greenland, » ■ r- — i— i L ^ » I ■ j ■ ' 

Fenro Isles, Shetland ^^^ Dutch, Low German, Englisn, and 

Ides, Orkney Islea^ or German, Dutch. Liowland 

&C. and some oral Scotch. 

' dialects. 



Modem Icelandic, Herro-dialect, 
scarcdy distin- Swedish, 

guiskablejTom Danish^ &c 
^ ancient. 

It appears by this table, that the Saxons who occupied 
the north* west part of Germany sprung from the 
Scythian or Gothic stock. We may here observe, the terms 
Kimmerian and Scythian are not to be considered merely 
as local, but as generic appellations, each of their tribes 
having a peculiar distinctive denomination. Thus we 
have seen that one tribe of the Kimmerians, extending 
over part of Gaul and Britain, were called Kelts ; and now 
we may remark that a Scythian or Gothic tribe were 
called Saxons. The Sakai, or Sacae, were an ancient 
Scythian nation; and Sakai-suna (the sons of the Sakat)^ 
contractefl into Sak-sun, seems a reasonable et3rmology 
of the word Saxon. Some of these people, indeed, were 
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actually called by Pliny ^ Sacassani, which isr but ^e 
term Saksd-suna spelt by a person unacquainted with its 
meaning. 

Hie Saxons were^s far to the westward as the Elbe 
in the days of Ptolemy ; . and therefore, in all likelihood, 
as ancient visitors of Europe as any other Gothic tribe. 
Their situation^ between, the Elbe and the Eyder in the 
sduth of Denmark, seems to indicate that they moved 
amOng'the foremost columns of the vast Gothic emigra^ 
ttou'f*. The Saxons, when first settled on the Elbe, were 
an inconsiderable people, but in succeeding ages they 
increased in power and renown. About A.D. 240, 
the SaXona united with ihe Francs {the free people) to 
qppiose)the progress of the Romans towards the north. 
ISff. thb league and other means the Saxon influence 
was in^eased, till they possessed the vast tract of country 
embraced by the Elbe, the Sala, and the Rhine, in ad- 
dition to their ancient territory from the Elbe to the 
Eyder. In this tract of country iwere several confederate 
nations, leagued together isft mutual defence. Although 
the Saxoi^ naitie becaid^(on tile^ Continent, the appd- 
lalion of 'this-oohfederacy of nations, yet at first it only 
denoted a singte state. We shall only nnention two of 
the^ confederate nations, the Jufes and Angles, be- 
cause they are most connected with the history df Britain. 
The, Jutes inhabited South Jutland, and the Angled the 
di3trict of Anglen, both in the present duchy of Sleswick. 
Hengist and Horsa, who first came into Britain about 
A.D. 449, were Jutes, but the subsequent settlers in 
this Island were chiefly from the Angles; hence, when 



■*T" 



* Book V. ch. II. 

t Tumer!jiJErtf ^or^ ojiht i^nglO'Saxons, vol. i. p. 105. 
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the eight Saxon kingdoms ivere settled in Britain in 
A.D. 586, it formed the Anglo-Saxon Octarchy, gene- 
rally, but most improperly, called the Saxon Heptarchy. 
They were called Anglo-Saxons, to point out their origin ; 
Anglo-Saxon denoting that the people so called were 
the An^es, a nation coming from the Saxon confede- 
racy. In subsequent times, when the Angles had been 
alienated from the Saxon confederacy by settling in 
Britain, they denominated that part of this kingdom 
which they inhabited Cn^la-Ianb {the land of the 
j47igles)y Anglers land, which was afterward contracted 
into England. 

From the entrance of the Saxons into Britain in A.D. 
A49, they opposed the Kelts, Kimmerians, Kymri or 
Britons, till, on the full establishment of the Saxonf Oc- 
tarchy in A.D. 586, the Britons were driven into Wales. 
The Anglo-Saxons retained the government of this 
Island till 1016, when Canute, a Dane, became king of 
England. Canute and his two sons, Harold and Hardi- 
canute, reigned 26 years. The Saxon line was restored 
in 1042, and continued till 1066, when Harold the Se- 
cond was slain by William duke of Normandy, com- 
monly called William the Conqueror. Thus the Anglo- 
Saxon djmasty terminated, after it had existed in England 
about 600 years. The Saxon power ceased when Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ascended the throne, but not the 
language ; for» though it was mixed with Danish and 
Norman, the vulgar Saxon, after rejecting or changing 
jhost of the declensions, continued to be spoken by the 
old inhabitants till the time of Henry the Third, A.D. 
1258. What was written after this period has gene- 
rally so great a resemblance to our present language, 
that it may evidently be called English. 
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After giving this brief history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and showing the origin of their language, it will only be 
necessary to point out what has now been done to faci- 
litate the learning of Saxon. This little work, as the 
title expresses, is chiefly a selection of what is most va» 
luable and practical in the author's ** Elements of the 
Anglo'Saxon Grammar^* with such corrections and ad- 
ditions as a careful examination of the subject has 
enabled him to make. The chapter (m the Dialects has 
been differently arranged, and that on the Formation of 
Words is only to be found in this Compendium. 

The author has now the pleasure of returning his most 
grateful thanks to those literary friends who have fa- 
voured him with their assistance. 

For much friendly advice and assistance the author's 
6rst acknowledgements are due to the Rev. Charles 
O'Conor, D.D. who most happily unites the greatest 
urbanity and kindness of disposition with the most 
useful talents and extensive erudition : while the former 
are justly appreciated by his friends, the latter will be 
acknowledged by all, when they recollect that he is the 
learned writer of Rerum Hibemianrum Script. Vet. and 
author of Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis^ with other im- 
portant works, published chiefly from the invaluable 
Manuscripts which now enrich the niagnificent library of 
His Grace the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. 

An enlarged list of irregular verbs, and many useful 
observations, have been communicated by J. S. Cardale, 
Esq., from whom we are expecting an improved edition 
of King Alfred's Boethius in Anglo-Saxon, accompanied 
with a literal English version. 

It would be ingratitude in the author not to mention 
his obligations to Hiomas Waterhouse Kaye, Esq. 
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Barrister at Law of the Middle Temple, and to Richard 
Taylor, Esq. F.L.S,: to the former, who is preparing a 
most tisehil edition of the Anglo-Saxon Laws, with an 
English translation, for some critical remarks on the 
origin of Saxon ; and to the kindness of the latter, for 
many judicious remarks^ and for carrying the work 
through the press with so much care* 

E?en in this Compendium, the author is indebted to 
♦he MSS. of the late Rev. J. Webb for some few ob- 
q^rtation's in orthography. 

The author has now otily to observe, that he has used 
his best endeavours to lay before the public a brief, but 
oomprehensWe Saxon Grammar. Whether he has sue- 
ceeded must be left to the judgement of others who are 
iiest able to determine and less concerned in the issue, 
fle however, as he has stated in another place, having 
no favourite hypothesis to support, invites liberal criti- 
tism^ being assured that, by the collision of opposite 
opinions, new light, if not truth, is often elicited; and 
should this be the case, he will have cause to rejoice, 
whether it be produced by himself or by a more sue- 
isessful inquirer. 

October nth, 1825. 
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IjrRAMMAR is the art of rightly expressing our thoughts 
by words. 

Grammur is commonly divided into four parts ; namely. 
Orthography, BtYMOLOGY, Syntax, and Prosody. 



PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 



1. Orthography describes the nature and power of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

2. The Anglo-Saxon alphabet contains twenty-three 
letters : Q not being originally a Saxon letter. 

3. The letters in Saxon may be pronounced as the 
present English : but those who wish to acquire a more 
correct pronunciation, will find the necessary information 
in the following Saxon Alphabet. 

B 
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AI^PHABETS. 



RUNia 

Name. F&rm. Somd, 

Aar A a 

Biarkan B b 

Knesol 1 c 

Duss P or 1 d 

StuDgen Jis i ^ 

Fie F / 

StuDgenKaunF g 

Hagl * h 

Jis I i 

Kaun F k 

Lagur ^ / 

Madur T nt 

Naud ^ ^ 

Oys ^ 

Stungen^irkJI p 

Kaun ForFn y 

Ridhr R or /K r 

Sol Tl ^ 

Tyr -tor4 ^ 

ur n W 

StungenFie WvtaW 

Stungen Ur fi y 

StungenDuss^ th 



4. The diphthongs 2(£, ae and oe are generally written 
/B se and oe. 

For anb the Saxons used these abbreviations, ^ and 
J; format and ]?aBt: they^wrote^; and for o^^e or, 
and the termination lice hf^ they wrote t ; as t for o%%e 
or ; and f o^t for police truUTf. 
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tctm* 


&wiwi. 




Form. 


SomuL 


Hz 


tf as in bar. 


A 


I9> 


Bb 


^ 




B 


b 


Ec 
Db 


cAasindoke. 

d 


r 


^g.andasfibeftire 
^ another f. 

d 


ee 


€ asinfeAit 


6 


e 




/ 
f 


io^em. 


1= / 


I 1 


• 




ItI 


• 


Kk 


k 




K 


k 


L 1 


I 




A 


I 


(Dm 


m 




M 


m 


Nn 


n 




M 


ft 


Oo 







X 





PP 
Rp 

8r 


P 

r 
s 


1 


n 


K 

s 


r 


Tt 


t 




T 


^ 


Uu «>»' 


V before ft 
rowd. 


n 


u 


Fp 

Xx 

Yy 


w 

y 




u 
V 


/M#iandin middle 
^'"^ of words some, 
times c. 

die of ft word. 
cAasineAyle. 


Zz 


% 


; 


X 


%. 
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When an m was omitted, they made a short stroke 
over the preceding letter; as }?a for }?am. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Division and Change of Letters. 

5. The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels 
and consonants. 

6. Those letters are called vowels which can be dis- 
tinctly uttered by themselves : they are a, e, i, o, u, y, 
and p. 

7. The remaining letters are called consonants, be- 
cause they cannot be distinctly uttered but in union 
with a vowel. The consonants are subdivided into 
mutes, which are perfectly unutterable when alone ; and 
semivowels^ which have an imperfect sound of tjiem- 
selves. 

The mute consonants are b, p, t, b, k^ and the hard c 
and J. The semivowels are p, 1, m, n, p, jr, p, x, z, J^, 
and the soft c and 3. Of these semivowels, 1, m, n 
and p are distinguished by the name of liquids, because 
they readily unite with the nxute consonants, and flow 
into their sounds. 

8. When two vowels are so placed as to be pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice, they make a 
diphthong : their distribution into proper and improper 
is of modern date ^ each of the diphthongal letters being 
originally sounded in pronouncing the words which con- 
tained them. If three vowels come together, they form 
a triphthong. 

9. In studying the Anglo-Saxon tongue> it is of great 
consequence to remark, that the inevitable changes in- 
troduced by the lapse of time, the variety of Anglo-Saxon 
writers, and their little acquaintance with each other, 
have occasioned n^ny irregularities in the language. 

10. The principal irregularity consists in this: The 
Anglo-I^faxon writers often confounded some letters, and 

B 2 
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used them indifferently for each other. This is the 
case to some extent with the vowels ; and even the con- 
sonants are often treated in the same manner. 

This observation will be fully exemplified in the fol- 
lowing remarks on the transposition and substitution of 
the different letters. 

Remarks on the Change of the Consonants required for 

derivation and declension. 

11. B, F, or U, are often interchanged ; as bebep, 
bepop, a heaver. Ipij, mej ivy. Obep, opep, ouep, 
over. 

12. £ often interchanges with Ir, K and Q; as 
J>oncep, fonjep thofughts. Ey^, k^^, kindred. Epen, 
quen, a queen^ wife. 

13. D and T are often used indiscriminately for each 
other, and D is changed into b especially in verbs ; as 
peo^an to boil or seeth ; roben boiled. 

14. It is often changea into h and p ; as bahum for 
bajum with days. Ir is often added to words that end 
with 1, as hi3 for hi they ; and omitted in those words 
which end in ij ; as bpi for bpij or bpyj, dry. 

15. )]> is sometimes changed into 3 ; as J^a^ for J^ah 
he grew or throve, from fean to grow. 

16. At the end of monosyllables, L and N are often 
written double or single without any distinction ; but 
this reduplication ceases when words are lengthened, 
and a consonant follows ; as pell or pel well ; ealle or 
al all (omnis), ealne all (omnem). 

17. The Saxon p and p, both in manuscripts and coins, 
are easily mistaken for each other; and sometimes, even 
in printed books, great care is necessary to distinguish 
these letters. 

18. 8 and Z are merely variations of the same origi- 
nal letter. The Z is only the 8 hard. 

19. X is sometimes supplied by cp ; as neopcpen for 
neopxen qniet. 
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Remarks on the Vowels and Diphthongs. 

20. If the consonants — those natural sinews of words 
and language — suffer such changes, it may safely be pre- 
sumed that those flexible and yielding symbols, the 
vowels, would be exposed to still greater confusion. 

2 1 . The vowel S and its diphthongs thus interchange : 
S and /6 : as ac, aec an oak ; acep, aecep afield; 

habban to have^ ic haebbe I have; j-tan a stone, 
j^aenen stony ; lap doctrine^ laepan to teach ; an one, 
aenij any mie. 

/6 and 6A : as ae, ea water; aec, eac eternal. 

JB and CE : as aejhpep, oeThpeji every where. 

/6 and Y : as aelc, ^Ic each one. 

22. 6 is often added to the end of Anglo-Saxon words 
where it does not naturally belong, and it is as often re- 
jected where it does. 

6o is changed into y and e, and ea into e, but more 
usually into y. 8eolp, pelr, pylp ^^^; pyllan, pellan to 
give, sell; ea^e, e^e eastly; and ceajrtep, cepteji a 
castle, 

Neah near, nehpc nearest ; ealb old, ye ylbpa the 
elder. 

23. I is interchanged with e and y ; as ijlanb, 
ejlanb, yjlanb an island; epel, ypel, evil; ipj^hnj, 
eapj^hnj, ypj^lmj a farmer. 

24. O is changed into u, e and y, and eo intoy ; but 
sometimes into a, especially before n in a short or termi- 
nating syllable; as hom judgment, beman to judge; 
ppopep cornfort, ppepjiian to connfort; pot a foot, 
jict feet ; boc a book, bee booki; ptopm a storm, 
ptypman to storm ; jolb gold, jylben golden. 

*25 • U is sometimes converted into y ; pcpub clothing, 
pcpyban to clothe. 
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PART II. 

ETYMOLOGY, 



CHAPTER I. 



i . Etymology treats of the formation and modifica- 
tion of the different sorts of words ; or, as they are com- 
monly called, Parts of Speech. 

Words, composed of the letters of the alphabet, are 
articulate sounds used as signs of our ideas. 

2. All words were originally what are now termed 
monosyllables ; and consisted either, 

1st, of a single vowel, as — a, always^ ever : 

2ndly, of a diphthong, as — ae, a law : or 

Srdly, of a vowel or diphthong, and one, two, or more 
consonants united; as — ac an oak; aelc all^each. Many 
words ending in a semivowel are most probably of this 
kind: as — abl a disease ^ ydsytm JrUit^ byj-mp reproach, 
apL an apple :, so that all words were at first pronounced 
with one single impulse of the voice, or with that 
slight modification of it occasioned by the terminating 
semivowel,, and which is but the recoil from that hn- 
pulse. For the sake of greater expedition in commu- 
nicating the thoughts^ and in the inattentive rapidity of 
pronunciation, two, three, or more words, expressing 
a complete thought, or a convenient part of one thought^ 
were often uttered so closely together, a8»at length, 
through the force of habit, to be considered as but one 
word :— consequently, those words which we call disyl- 
lables, trisyllables, and polysyllables, are no other than 
two, three, or more entire words, or fragments of words, 
thus condensed into one. 

All words, therefore, of more than one syllable are 
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compounded of other words, which had a separate exist- 
ence, either in the same language or in some kindred 
tongue. 

3. Words may be divided into the following classes : 
namely,, Substantive or Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, 
Article or Definitive, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection. 

Under these classes all the words of the Saxon lan- 
guage may be arranged : though not perhaps, in every 
case, with scientific precision. 

• * 

CHAPTER II. 

The Noun. 

4. A Noun is the name of any thing we can see^ 
touchy or conceive to exist. 

Nouns are of two ^orts. Proper and Common. 

Proper Nouns or Names. 

5. Proper nouns are names only appropriated to indi- 
viduals ;. as, Gcjbejit (M^ bright eye)^ /6}?elj\eb {nobk 
m council)^ &a 

, - ' Common Nouns, 

. 6. Common nouns or names are those words which 
denote the names of things containing many sorts or in- 
dividuals. 

7. We know man is a Common name» because it is 
common to aU tljie spiecies ; and that /Bfelpeb is a Pro- 
per noun or name, because it is appropriated to an indi- 
vidual : — every individual man is called Man, but every 
man is not called yGfelpeb! 

The Properties of Nouns. . 

The properties of Nouns are Number; Case^ Gender ^ 
and Declension. 
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Of Number. 

# 

8. When one object only was expressed, the noun 
remained in its original single state, which is called 
the Singular Number : when two or more objects are 
referred to, the noun commonly undergoes a slight al- 
teration to indicate it, and becomes the Plural Number : 
as 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

8mi% a smith 8mi%af smiths 

Dun a mountain ..... Duna mountains 

J?iln a girl J?ilna girls 

8teoppa a star 8teoppan stars 

6a water 6an waters 

Gaj an eye .^ , Gajan eyes 

Fpeo a freeman ¥j\eoy Jreemen . 

y intcji winter ....... pmtpe or yintix?itointers. 

Nouns in Saxon form their plurals according to the 
inflection of the declension to which they belong ; but 
8ome nouns are written the same in both numbers : as, 
beapn and cilb a child or children ; pip wife or wives, 
&c. This happens most frequently in nouns designating 
things without life ; as, popb word or words. 

The following change their final consonants in the 
plural. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Fijrc aj^h Vixzj-j^hes 

Dipc a dish Dixap dishes 

Tuj-c a tusk Tuxaj* tusks. 

Some names of nations are found in the plural with- 
out the singular : as Dene the Danes ; Romane the 
Romans ; Gnjle t/ie Angles, &c. They are declined 
like the plural of the third declension. 
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These change the vowel in forming the plural : 



SING. PLUR. 

Boc a book . • Bee books 
For afoot . . Fet/eet 
COan a man . . CDen men 
Luj' a louse . . Lyj* lice 
CDuf a moiise . . CDyf mice 

These form their plural thus : 



SING. PLUR. 

Eu a cow \L^ cows 

To« fl 1 f Te« & Tofaj- 
tooth / " t teeth 
Tjoy a goose . . U ej* geese. 



SING. PLUR. 

Eealp a calf Eealppu calves 

JBianegg /Bjpu eggs 

Beo a bee Beon bees. 

Of the Cases. 

9. A ease is a change in the termination of a noun, 
adjective, and pronoun, to express their relation to the 
words with which they are connected in the sentence. 

In Anglo-Saxon there are four cases: the Nominative^ 
Genitive^ Dative or Ablative^ and Accusative. 

10. The Nominative, or naming case, is that which 
primarily designates the name of any thing ; as f mi% a 
smith. 

11. When one thing is represented as being the 
source^ origin^ author^ or catise of another, its name has 
a termination added to it, called the Genitive Case ; as 
Dyj-ej" mannej" j-unu this maris son; Hfobcflupe Go^s 
lovcy or the love of God. Here God is evidently the 
source^ origin^ &c. of love. 

12. ^^The object to which an action tends, and from a 
regard to which it commences (the relation to which is, 
in our language^ denoted by the preposition to oxfor)^ is 
said to be in the Dative Case : but as the end of an action 
is intimately connected with the instrument by which it 
is effected, the termination expressive of the former is 
used also to express the latter, and consequently** in 
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Anglo-Saxon " the Ablative differs not from the Dative ; 
but one and the same termination serves for both* :** 
as Dif um )^mi^e (iEif^ Gr.) To this workman ; Fpam 
Jjijrum j^mi^e From this workman or smith ; Fpam )?i j^um 
lapeope ic jeh^pbe piybom (^Elf. Gr.) I heard wisdom 
from this master; Dipim cilbum ic J^enije (i£lf.tGr.) 
/ assist these children, 

13. A word on which an action terminates, or a word 
that is the object of an action or relation, is said to be 
in the Accusative Case : as Dij-ne mann ic lupije This 
man I love^ or I love this man; Ic unbeppenj peoh 
1 received money. 

Of Gender. 

14. Gender is the distinction of nouns with regard to 
sex. In this respect nouns are either males, or females, 
or neither : and thus are of the masculine, feminine, or 
neuter gender. 

In Anglo-Saxon, as in Latin and other inflected lan- 
guages, there are two ways of discovering the gender of 
nouns : — Ist, by the Signification, and 2dly, by the Ter- 
mination. 

1st, By the Signification. 

15. The gender of things with life is known by the 
signification. 

16. The masculine gender, which denotes animals of 
the male kind, is commonly expressed by adding to a 
noun the isyllable -ep or -epe, which is perhaps a con- 
traction of the word pep or pepe, a moin; but all the 
names of males, whatever be the termination, are mas- 
culine. 

17. The feminine gender, denoting animals of the 
female kind, is expressed by adding to nouns the syllable 



* Sec Jones's Hreek Grammar, part iii. 
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-eftjie, -i]^pe,or ^^ftpe, which is either a complete word 
or the fragment of a word, once probably signifying 
tvoman : as Laepe instruction^ LaBpyjTpe an instruc" 

iion-woman^ an instructress. 

» 

* 

Neuter Nouns. Masculine. • Feminine. 

o \ Sanjepe a song-man, f Sanpjtpe a song^wo- 

*"?,« ^ong I ^ smger \ man, a songstress. 

g^. , fSaebepe a seed-man^ KBrnXiyxcj^^ a female 

*^^ \ a sower \ sower. 

Wliatever the final syllable may be, all nouns denoting 
females are feminine. 

2dly, By the Termination. 

18. The neuter gender signifies objects which arc 
neither male3 nor females : as Log a lock of a door. 

In languages varying the termination, like the Anglo- 
Saxon, the masculine and feminine genders are often 
assigned to things without life. The only way of ascer- 
taining the gender of such nouns is by the termination 
of the nominative or some other case. — ^Though we can- 
not give unerring rules to ascertain the gender of Saxon 
nouns, from the final syllable, the followihg observations 
may serve as general directions. 

In primitive nouns, those which end in a are piascu- 
line : as j-e nama the name ; j-e maja the maw or stol 
mach ; ye to ja the bbwy &c. 

Nouns ending in e are feminine or neuter : as j*eo 
eo\i^ethe earth; }>at eape the ear ; yeo'heojp[te the 
hearty &c. 

Those which make the genitive singqlar to end in a, are 
often masculine; but those words that have the same 
case in e are feminine. 

All nouns which make -af- in the plural are masculine. 

Nouns indeclinable in the plural are generally of the 
neuter gender. 
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TTie following Nouns are 

Masculine. 
Nouns ending in 

-m are masculine : as f-e pleom the flight. 

-elf are also often masculine : as f-e pnccelf the 

sting, 
-f cype or f cipe are the same : as j^ ealbojij-c^pe 
the lordship ; \:\ieoii^YCvpe friendship. 

Feminine. 
Nouns ending in 

-uS or S are feminine : as reo jeojuS the youth ; 

yeo p:penyS the strength; j^o tpeopS the truth. 
-b -t are also feminine : as jecynb nature; miht 

might. 
Nouns ending in 

-nef or -nejje, -nyj,^ -nip -yjj, -ij-p or -^yf^^ 

-If f e, &c. are feminine ; as milbheoptnef mUd^ 

heartedness ; f eo jelicnef the likeness. 
-en are feminine : as j-eo f aejen the saying or ea?- 

pression ; f eo bypj?en the burthen. 
-u -o are feminine : as haetu heat ; f eo laju the 

law; j-eo maenijeo the multitude; lenjeo 

length. 

Neuter. 

Nouns ending in 

-epn are neuter : as }>aet bomepn the court of 

justice. 
-eb are also neuter : as J?ast pepeb the multitude. 
-1 are neuter : as }>aet f etl the seat. 

8eo pinna or j* unne the sun^ is said to be feminine, 
and jre mona the moon, masculine. 
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DECLENSION. 

19. Declension is the regular arrangement of nounsy 
according to their terminations. 

In Anglo-Saxon there are three Declensions, distin- 
guished by the ending of the Genitive case singular. 

20. The Dative case Singular is either like the Geni- 
tive, or formed from it, by only rejecting the p The Ac- 
cusative Singular is always like the Nominative, except 
when the Genitive ends in -an, then the Accusative case 
also ends in -an. 

All the declensions have the Genitive plural termi- 
nating in -a ; the Dative, in -um or -on ; and the Accu- 
sative like the Nominative. 

The First Declension. 

2 1 . The First Declension, which includes a very con- 
siderable part of Saxon nouns, is known, by making the 
Genitive case singular to end in -ejr. 

singular. plural. 

N. 8mi® a smith Smi^-ajr^ smiths 

G. Smi^-ej'^ of a smith 8miS-a of smiths 
D. 8miS-e to^oryWith,8fc, 8mi^-um to^for^with^ 8fc. 
A. 8miB a smith 8mi^-aj" smiths. 

* ap in Dano-Saxon. Dan.*Sax./a<^er, is seldom de- 

^ ef in Dano- and Normanno- clined in the Singular, but in the 

Saxon. Plural it is regular. 
Nom. Faebep, Gen. Faebojiej, 

Neuter nouns make the Accusative case like the No- 
minative of the same Number ; but, in the Nominative 
and Accusative Plural, they .sometimes end in -a, -e, -o, 
-u and -ae, and sometimes these cases are without any 
inflection, like the Nominative Singular : as. Singular 
and Plural, Nom. and Ace. yojib a word, Anbjic un- 
derstanding, Feo money. Neuter nouns make the Da- 
tive Singular to end in -a as well as -e. 
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Nouns ending in -o or -eoh preserve the o through all 
the cases^ except the Genitive and Dative Plural : as, 
Fjxeo, -eoh ajfreemani and Feo money, weaiih^ &e. 

The Second Declension. 

22. The Second Declension has the Genitive case 
Singular ending in -an. 



SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 



N. pitej-a a prophet 
GL pitej-an of a prophet 
D, pitej-an to, by, Sfc. 
A. pitej-an a prophet. 



N. pitej-an prop/iets 
G. pitej-ena of prophets 
D. pitej-um to, by, 8fc. 
A. pitej-an prophets. 



Proper names ending in -a are of this declension ; as, 
QOapia, Sttila, &c. 

The Third Declension. 

23. The Third Declension is known by the Genitive 
case Singular encUng in -e or -a, or perhaps any vowel. 



Sl^NGULAR. 

N. piln a maiden 

G. pdn-e of a maiden 

D. piln-e to, by, 8fc. 

A. Piln * a maiden. 

4 

* Feminine nouns of this de- 
clension are said to make the Ace. 
end in -e. 



PLURAL. 

N. piln-a^ maidens 
G. piln-a of maidens 
D. piln-um to, by, 8fc. 
A. Filn-a'* maidens. 

^ Also piln-e^ -o, and -u. 



Nouns ending in -anj, -anje, -enj, -mj, -onj, -unje, 

•irr» "^rr» -^rr^> 'trr^» -neye, -ncf p, and -nyj-fe, are 
all feminine, and oi this Declension. 

So 8pu jrop, and fpeop:op, a sister, make in the plural 
number 8puftp-a, j^peoj^p-a, jej-peoj^p-a, sisters. 

Sometimes there is a variation only in the cases of the 
Singular number ; as, 8unu a son, which makes the 
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Nom. and Ace. in -u or -a. The cases in the Plural are 
regular, and declined like pilna maidens. 

Ijeycf shoes, and GOobop or CDobep mother, are 
mostly indeclinable. 

The words f ae sea, ae law, and ea water, a stream, 
are not declined in the Singular ; but we find, especially 
in the Gen. of compounds, f-aep and eaf . 

Eu a cow makes in the Gen. Plur. cuna of cows. 
Gen. xxxii. 15. 

24. Nouns which end in. a single consonant, after a 
short vowel, often double the final letter in the Genitive 
case, and every other derived from it ; as, 8m sin. Gen. 
Sinne o/ sin; Sih peace. Gen. Sihhe of peace. The 
same observation may be made of words ending in -ncf , 
-nij-, -nyj", &c. ; as, Djxfney the Trinity, Dpynej-jre (^ 
the Trinity. 



CHAPTER III. 

Or THE Adjective. 

25 . An Adjective is a word adjected or added to a noun^ 
to express its quality, sort, or property : as Cob cite a 
good child; yif man a wise man. Here child ^nd man 
are nouns or names ; and the quality, sort, or property 
of the child and man are denoted by the Adjectives job 
good, and pij- wise. 

Adjectiyes expressing the qualities of things, and not 
the things themselves, cannot, in strict propriety, have 
gender. They, however, are called masculine, feminine; 
or neuter as they have terminations most common in 
masculine, feminine, or neuter Nouns. 

The Declension of Anglo-saxon Adjectives. 

26. Anglo-Saxon Adjectives have variable termina- 
tions that they may correspond with their nouns. All 
Adjectives are declined after the following example ; 
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SINGULAR. 

Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

N. Ixob good bonus, -urn Cob-e good bona 

G. Erob-ejr boni Erob-pe bond? 

D, Erob-um* bono I/ob-pe bon^ 

A. Erob-ne'* bont^m Erob-e bona^Ti. 

PLURAL. 

Masc. Fern. 8f Neut. 

N. I/ob-e*^ good bone, bon^, bona 

G. Efob-pa honorum, ^arum, -orum 

D. Efob-um boni^ 

A. I/ob-e bono^, -as^ -a. 

• job-on « The Nom. Plur. in poetry, 

^ In the Neut. the Ace. Sing, also ends in -a, -o, and -u. 
is generally job, like the Nom. 

THE COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

27. There are only two degrees of Comparison ; the 
Comparative and Superlative. An Adjective, in its po- 
sitive or natural state, does not indicate a comparison, 
but merely denotes the quality, &c. of a noun : as pij^ 
man a wise man. 

Nouns may possess the same qualities in different de- 
grees ; and when the quality of 072^ thing is compared 
with the same quality in another, the adjective, which 
expresses that quality, is said to be in the Comparative 
degree. Here are two men both possessing the quality 
of wisdom ; but, when compared, one has more than 
the other — one is wise but the other is wiser, which is 
the Comparative degree. 

When the quality of one thing is compared with the 
same quality in three or more things, the adjective de- 
noting the quality of the third thing is said to be in the 
Superlative degree. Here are three men who are all 
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wise. The second has more wisdom than the first, and 
therefore he is the wiser of the two ; but the third has 
more wisdom than the other two, he is therefore the 
wisest^ which is the Superlative degree. 

28. The Comparative degree is formed by adc^ng to 
the Positive any of these terminations : -ep, -epe, -ap, 
-aepe, -ip, -op, -up, or -yp ; and the Superlative, by 
adding -aft:, -aytre, -aft, -ejt:, -ift:, -oft:, -uft, or -^yt: ; 
as Positive pihtrpife rtghteozts; Comparative pihcpij-epe, 
more righteous; Superlative pihtpij^j^, -ej^, -yft, 
most righteous. 

29. Adjectives^ in all cases and degrees of compari- 
son, besides the common termination, sometimes admit 
of an emphatic -a, which increases the force of the ex- 
pression : as, ye ylc the same, ye ylca the very same. 
The last vowel is often changed into -a, which has still 
the same emphatic effect : as Iiobcunb or ^obcunbe 
divine or holy, jobcunba very divine or holy ; jelupob 
beloved, xelupoba tvell beloved. We have also pihtpifa 
remarkably righteous, pihtpij-epa more remarkably 
righteous, pihtpij-CfTa ?nost rem/irkably righteous. 

The emphatic -a is most frequently added to adjectives 
used demonstratively, or in addressing a person, as in 
the Greek and Roman vocative cases. Oppalb ye Epif- 
trenej^a cy^nmj Nop]?an-hymbpa-pice, Oswald the 
most Christian king of Nortkumbria. La ^oba man 
(Bone vir) O good man. La ^oba lapeop ( A/WxaXs 
ayak, Magister bone) Good master. Matt. xix. 16. 

All words terminating with the emphatic -a are de- 
clined like the second declension, excepting that the ge- 
nitive plural ends in -pa. 

30. Some adjectives change a vowel ; and others 
have greater irregularities in their comparison. The 
chief of them will be found in the following table. Some 
words are employed as adjectives only in their compara- 
tive and superlative degrees, being in their positive state 
employed as a different part of speech :— such words are 
here incloised in brackets. 
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Table of Irregular Comparison. 



Po«rrnr«. 

(iEp) ere^ before 

e^Xeanf 
(Feoji) /or 
EeoDj ycung 
Hc^good 
l^eah high 
Laoj long 
Lytel little 
CDycel (mycle) mtic^ 

Sceojie «Aor^ 

Yf el eoU or 6a(2 



CoMFAmATrrc. 

epjie (asjie}!) 6^^brv 
ylbpe oider 

ea^ejie, ^jie (e^ eagkr 
fyrP« {Ty?)Jvrther 
iynjjie younger 
betepe (bet) better 
hypjie %^ 
leDjpe (lea;) longer 
Isfpe (tejr) 2eM 
mape (ma) more 
neajie (neap) ittaref 
jcyftcfie ihorter 
jt^njpe stronger 

pyrr® (pypr) «<>^« 



SUFKBLATITB. 

vpejt, mOjt, firti, 
ylbejtoUeft. 
eaVojt eoncfi. 
pyppe jt JwrtheMt. 

betejft 6e«<« 
hyhft XwAe*^. 
len^ejtlon^^ 
IsejfT £?ctf^. 
maejt; nto^. 
dyhjr nearest 
jcypcejt shortest. 
jtTieajejt t^ron^esl. 
pyppep: toory^ 



The following mostly form the superlative by mejrr, 

yrom mas]^ most. 

Positive. Comparative. Supeblative. 

(iEjrtep) after aejnme after aejxepmejt aftermost, 

(FofiSiforth pipfjiejitrther fyfitnejt Jnrthermosi. 

loneyeapb(iiiii)iiitO(ird innepe more imoard inaemeji; mnerwioet* 

L«t (late) tote hBtpe Oatop) te^cr { £^ejt }'"'*'*• 

CDibb 



OOibbepeapb/**"^ 
NiVepeapb nether 
Nop^epeapb (nop^ 

northward 
(61^ lately 



Mbmejt middkmosL 

ntVepe (n i^pop) lower nlVemejt nethermost, 

(nopSoji) more north- nop^mejt(0ros.p.21.) 
ward most northward, 

^^.^, ^^ ji^pe (jt^op) later p^emejr last, 

Uppeapb (up) iipward ujrepe (ujrop) upper ypemejt upmost, 

Utepeapb(ut) outward utpe (utop) on^ yretneft outermost. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Pronouns. 

SLA Pronoun, according to the derivation of the 
word (pro for^ noinen a naun)^ is a word used instead 
of a noun : as, ** John is good» because he gets his lea- 
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son, and remembers what is told him."* Here he, hi^, and 
him are pronouns, being put instead of the noun Uohn. 

32. They may be divided into Persona/, Adjective, 
Definitivey and Relative pronouns. The Personal and 
Relative pronouns are only to be considered as invaria- 
bly used in a strictly pronominal sense ; Adjective pro- 
nouns, accor^iiqg to the present impf^rfect division of 
language, are Adjective^ pr Prpnouns, according to their 
use and position. 



Personal Phonouns. 

33. Personal pronouns are e^ueh ^ are applied to per* 
sons, or to what is personified. Th^e pife five personal 
pronouns in most languages, corresponding to the Eng- 
lish /, thou, he^ she^ it, and their plurals we, ye or you, 
they. 

Personal pronouns admit of Person and Gender as 
well as Number. 

34, In each Number there are three pisri^ons, wh0 
may be the object of any discourse: \hejfir^t person, who 
speakjs; the second, who is spoken to ; and thk third, whp 
is spoken of; thus : 

SINGULAR PLURAL. 

1st Person. Ic / 
2nd Person. Du thou 
3rd Perj^pn. J2e, hep, hit, 

he, she, it. 



1st Person, pe we 

?nd Person. Ire ye or you 

3rd Perspn. 13 1 they. 



To distinguish the gender of the person, for whiich the 
pronoun stands, a variation is only necessary in the third 
person singular, because the third person, or person 
^pken of, being absent, the gender could not be known, 
but by an alteration in the pronoun. A change is un- 
necessary with respect to the first and second persons ; 
for as the individuals whom these pronouns represent, 

c2 
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are spoken to, they must be present, and their sex, there- 
fore, at once evident. 

Declension of Personal Pronouns. 
35. The First Person is thus declined. 



SINGULAR. 



N.Ic 
G. COin 
D. COe 

A. COe* 



/ 

of me 

to or by me 

9ne. 



* mec, mek^ meh, in Dan.-Sax. 

like the Gothic MlK me. 
^ poc and uph in Dan.-Sax. 



PLURAL. 

N. J?e or pit ^ we * 
G. Upeoruncejx of us 
D. Uj- or unc *^ toovbytis 
A. Uf or pit ^ us. 



^ anje and uocjium. 
^ ujic, uf ich^ upj and uph in 
Dan.-Sax. 



36. The Second Person is modified thus : 



SINGULAR. 

N. Du thou 
G. Dm of thee 
D. De to ox by thee 
A. De* thee. 



PLURAL. 



N. Ire or jy t ye or you 

G. Gopep or mcejx^ of you 
D. 6op or incjxum^ to ox by you 
A. 6op or inc^ you. 



* ]?ec and ]?eh in Dan.-Sax. 
^ lueji, luejipe and luoji. 



' ^eop and in Dan.-Sax. luch^ 
luh^ luih^ luich^ eopic^ lopih^ J^iof* 



* Pit is similar to the Gothic XfYT we two, and jyt to PIT* you 
two. They are generally considered as the Saxon dual, and are thus 
declined. 



DUAL. 

N. Pic we two 

G. Uiicej} of Its two. 

D. Uncjium * tous two ^. auc 

A. Pit Mks two. I A. Inc 



DUAL. 

N. ]jyt^ you two 
G. Incep of you two 
D. locjiam ^ to you two 
you two. 



• The Dat. has also unc and **-For jyt we have incit, a$ if 
unje. from inc jyt. ^ It is also inc. 

This is the only form in which there is the least appearance of a 
Dual in the Anglo-Saxon language. It is very questionable whether 
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37. The Third Person is inflected thiis : 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. Fern. NeuL 

N. I3e he l3eo* she Uit' it or that 

G. I3if * of him tiijie^ of her I3if of it ox that 

D. I3im to him ISipe to her I3im to it or that 

A. hm^^ him I3i* her Dit it or that. 

PLURAL. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 

G. Dijxa'' of them 

D. I3im* tOyfroffi^ &c. /Acwt. 

A. Ui*^ /Am. 

• hyj-. *» hijne. * hio. * bypa, hioju^, heojia : beojia 
' byjie, hiepe. commonly Feminine, heoputn, 

• heo and hij. ' hyc. hepe, and hep. 
' hi2^ hyj, hio, hia, heo, hi — * heom. 

heom, they themselves. ^ hij &nd heo. 

Adjective Pronouns. 

38. Adjective pronouns are so called, because, like 
regular adjectives, they have no meaning till joined with 
a noun; as, Upe paebep, ouk father; I2paet yy \\n 
nama, what is thy name ? 



this fragment of a dual is to he considered as the real dual number. 
We find Pe we and je ye are commonly used when two are signified. 
Ic fopjeap eop^ I have given you. Gen. i. 29. lie ne seton, Ye eat 
not, or shall not eat. Gren. iii. 1. j) pe ne aeton^ That we should not 
eat. Gen. iii. 3. The plural is as often used as the dual : hence 
Csedmon^ when he represents Abraham speaking to his two servants, 
has Rejta^ inac hep. Remain you here, p. 62. 1.2. In Gen. xxii. 5, it 
is Anbibia^ eop hep. Remain or abide you here. Du in Saxon is ex- 
actly like its Gothic sister ^H thou. 
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Those adjeetive (>ronouns which nre derived from the 
personal, are only the genitive cases of the personal 
pronouns, taken and declined m adjectives : thus 

COin my^ is the genitive singular of 1 * 
Upe auTy is the genitive plural of J 
Uncep our^ is the genitive of pit. 
Dm My, is the genitive singular of *) ^ • 
6opep yowr, is the genitive plural of J ^ 
Incep yowr, is the genitive of jyt. 

When these genitive cases are put in the adjective 
form they will appear thus : 

M. 8f N. Fern. M. Sf N. Fern. 

CDin my CDine my 

Upe our Upe &ur 

Uncep our Uncepe our \ 

Dm thine Dme thy. 



Gopep your Gopepe your 
inceji your Incepe your 



6m his 8me hers 

8ylp self 8ylpe self. 



Adjective pronouns for the most pairt are declined 
like common aciyeclives* 

39. COm my is thus declined, exiictly like the adjec- 
tive job good. 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. 8f Neut. (meu^ -itfn.) Fern, (mea.) 

N. CPm mine or my OOme mine or niy 

G. CDin-ep <fmkbe or my ClOm-pe of mine or my 

D. OOin-um to ov^^ram my GOin-pe to ox from mine 

A. COjn-ne * mine or my. CDm-e mine or my* 

PLURAL. 

Masc, Fern, and Netit^ (met, me^, mea.) 

N. CDm-e mine or my 

G. CDih-pa^ ofimnexy^rM 

D. OOm-um to oxfrommme or my 

A. CDih-e mine or my. 

^ The neuter gender ih the Ace. tasie geh-erany hais mm. 
^ In Dan.-Sax. menpa. 
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In the same manner is deelined Din tkj/^ and 8in his; 
but Din iky in Dan.-Sax. makes in theGren. Plur. ))enpa. 

40. Upe or unceji awr^ is thus declined* : 

SINGULAR. 

Mmc. and Neut. Fern. 

N. Up-e * our nost^ -rwm Uji-e our nostra 

G. Up-ejr^ of our Up-pe of our 

D. Up-um ^ to or from our Up-pe to ox from our 

A. Up-ne** our. l^-e our. 

plOral. 

Masc. Fern, and Neu4. 
N. Up-e our nostri -<c -a 
G. Up-pa of our 
D. Up-um to ox from <mr 
A. Up-e our. 

* uj-eji and unpep. * ujrpiin 

* ufjef and in the Neuter ujie or uj-e. ^ '"fP* 

* When two were signified, the Anglo-Saxons often used unceji and 
incep instead of upe and eopeji ^ they are, therefore, commonly con- 
sidered as the dnsd number of ope, andeopep j but as unceji and m- 
ceji ane very seldom used, even when two are spoken of, it was consi- 
dered better to put them in the Notes, than to make a regular Dual 
Number. They are thus declined : 

BINOULAR. 

Masc. and Neut Fern. 

N. Uncep our noBter nostrtcm Uncepe our nostra 

G. Unqief * of our IJncepjief of our 

D. Uocpuoa ^ to or /mm ow Uuceppe to ox from our 

A. Uncepne our. Uncepe our, 

PLURAL. 

Masc, Fern, and Neut. 
N. Uncpe*^ our two nostri, a, a 
G. Unceppa of our two 
D. Uncpum** to or from our two 
A. Uncpe our two. 

* Contracted ior uncepejp. "^ For ancepe. 

^ For uncepum. "* For uncepum. 

Incep, incepe, or incpe (as the Greek ofwirBp-os 'Ol -ov) your, of 
you two, is declined lik€ uncep (vuftte^-Of -a -ov) our, of us two. 
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41. 6opep or incep your^ is thus declined: . 

/ 

SINGULAR. 

Masc. and Neat. Fern. 

N. Gopep y our y ester -rum 6opejx-e* your yesira 
G. Gopep-ej* ofyofur Gopep-pa of your 

D. Gopep-um to your Gopep-pe toovfromyour 

A. 6opep-ne your. 6opep-e your. 

PLURAL. 

Masc. Fern, and Neut. 

N. Gopep-e* your vestri -te -a 
G. Gopep-pa of your 
D. Gopep-um'' to ox front your 
A. 6opep-e your, 

* eoppe. ^ iuppe in Dan-Sax. 

Other pronouns ending in -ep are declined like eopep 
your. 

42. The personal pronoun of the third person has no 
declinable adjective pronoun, but the sense of it is 
always expressed by the genitive case of the primitive 
of the same gender and number ; namely^ by hip hipa, 
hjpe, heopa, which are called reciprocals, because they 
always refer to some preceding person or thing, and 
generally the principal noun in the sentence : as, Ra- 
chel peop hype beapn, Rachel wept (for) her bams. 
Matt. ii. 18. fte j-o^lice hyr pole haljebeS ppam 
hypa pynnum, He truly shall save ki^ people from 
THEIR sins. Matt. i. 21. 

If it be wished to define the reciprocal sense in hip, 
hipe, hipa, more accurately, the definitive word ajen 
own is subjoined : as. Da })aspa pacepba ealbon plat h^y 
ajen peap, TTien the chief of the Priests sht his own 
clothing. Matt. xxvi. 65. 8e )?e be hym pylpum 
ppp^c^. jrec^ hyj- ajen pulbop, He who speaketh con* 
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cermng himself seeketh ms own glory. John vii. 18. 
To hijr ajenjie ]?eajipe. To his own necessity. 

By the poets this reciprocal sense of hif, hijie, &c. is 
sometimes expressed by pn and pne (sut^ -a -urn) his 
own: as, Bjiejo enjlabej-eah eajum pnum, ITie ruler 
of the angels {God) saw with his eyes. Caed. p. 23. 25. 
piB bpihten pnne, Against his JLofd. Csed. p. 7. 2U. 
Opfloh bpojjop pnne. He slew his own brother. 
Caed. p. 24. 4. Hjip Sbpahame ibere pne, Gn;^ to 
Abraham his own woman or fc^j/^. Gaed. p. 57. 1 2. 

43. 8;^lp or pip, fylpe or pipe, or sometimes felp, 
self is declined like thie common adjective; but it 
is often joined with other pronouns, and then it is either 
indeclinable or thus modified : 



SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. Icpylp / myself Pejrylpe we ourselves 

G. CDmj-]^lpej' of myself Upepylppa of ourselves 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

N. Dupylp thyself Ijej-]^lpe ye yourselves 

G. Dmjrylpef of thyself Gopeppylppa of you your-^ 

&c. &c. &c. &c. [selves 

N. Jiejrylp he himself }^ijj\j:e they themselves 

G. liippylpep of himself hi ji^fyljijxsi of themselves 

&c. &c. &c. &e. 

N. Ueopylpe she herself hifyljie they themselves 
G. Uipepj^lppe of herself heojxzfyljijxdL of themselves 

&c. &c. &c. &c. 

N. ftitpylp iV^^ 

G. I3ipp]^lpep ^ iV*^^ 

&c. &c. , 

Sj^lp is also annexed to nouns: as Petpupjrylp Peter^s 
self Epip:pylp panje **PatepNoptep*'aepopt, Christ 
himself sang " Pater Noster^^ first. Elstob*s Hom. 
St. Greg. Pref. xxxvi. 



■♦ . 
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DEFlNmVES. 

44. Words which define or point out individuak or 
classes may be justly termed Definitives. 

Se the. pijr ttds 

/Bni^, asm any Nseni^ none 

y6nhpic» senlipij each one . . 8um some 

^Md/ Kvi^jiother 

^XcAxYit anjf thing Nan-uht nothing 

Ylc, ylce same .......... .8pilc, fpilce such 

JB^ep, either • • • • Na^ep' rmther 

Spiht aught y any thing < -jr^' V^ \ nanghi^ nothing. 

These and some other words are ^finitives ; but 8e 
the, commonly called an article, and pij- this, generally 
denominated a demonstrative pronoun^ will require the 
first and mp&t particular attention. 



DECLENSION OF THE AJITICLB AMD OTHER DEFimnVEB. 

45. The article or definitive re, f*eo, J^aet, the, thai, 
has three genders, and is thus declined : 

SINGULAR* 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. 8e» 8eo^ Daet** the, that 

G. Daey Daejie* Daej-* of the, that 

D. Dam*^ Daepe^ Dam*^ to, from, ifc. the, that 

A. Done^ Das Daet** the, that. 

* reo, poae, ^ue, sad y^t. "^ J^epe. 

^ faendj }iB.n, ^Qn, ^ij and in ^ -on is fijometimes added to 

Dan.-Sax. fy and ^t^. J^aepe : as ]iaejion in ed, 

^ ]«n^]^ae^]7ene^ and Jeanne. ' tene. * J«t. 

•* jre,jio,}>8Bp,)?«u,J^eo,andfaBt. * F'r> W* 
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PLURAL. 

Masc. Pern, if Nieut. 

N. Da"" tAe^ those 

G. Baepa^ o/the, thi^e 

D. i)siTA ^ to or Jrom the, those 

A. Da the, those. 

* InDti(^.-Sak.^u^]7]^$aiidin "^ y»in, fMA, ^nn, Jn, and 
the Nor.-Sax. te^^ and teyy. in I^n.<»S«b ^ and ytg. 

•* In Nor.-Sax. cejjpa and ceyyjui. 

The Anglo-Saxon article is prefixed both to proper 
and comndoA named t jre is put before masculine nouns; 
as, fe mtin the mimy and pe lohannejr k/ohn : yeo be- 
fore fettiihine nduns ; as jvx) pipman the woman, and 
f eo /EJ^elplebe /Ethei^eda : and J)aet before neuter 
nouns ; as, })i^t jpaeb the seed. 

46. The Definitive Dif Mi^, is declined thus : 

SINGXJLAR. 

Mrzsc. Pern. Neut. 

N. Dij*^ M^hiG Deof /Ai^heec Dijr Mifhoc 
G. Dij^f*^ o^Mw Difjrepe^^/Aii ©i/^f of this 
D. Dij^um*^^, nSfc, Diff-ejie^/o, ^c. Di|^um*^/o Mi* 
A. Difne this^ Da)r« /Ak^. Dl;-* Mjj. 

PLURAL. 

N. Day M^*^ hi, hfiB, haec 

G. Diff-ejia^ of these 

D. Diyum /o, ^, fif^. Me^^ 

A. Daf /A^if^. 

* >ar> ten feoj. *> tijre, J^aejie, fij-epe. 

* fif, fifon or tyfoD, }?anrum, ^ >if ja, )?irefa, )>ifjr or J^ynr. 
J7yfui!i. 
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Sometimes ]>if this^ in the masculine or feminine 
gender appears to be less definite than common, and 
merely supplies the place of the article f^y ]^o, ]>aet the : 
as, 8enb xxy on ]>af* f p^^n, Send us into thb stvine, Mark v. 
12. Da eoboiU^ unclaenan jaj^aj* on Jja fp^n. Then 
the unclean spirits entered into the swine. 

' 47* The following definitives are declined like min 
^y> or job good : 

Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

^nij, asm asnije any 

Naenij naenije none 

/Bnlipic, aenlipij ••••••.« senhpije each 

Sum. • • • pime some 

Gall ealle ail 

/€lc aelce all 

Apiht, apuht, apht,"J 

auhr, aht, uht, > . . . any •thing 

piht, or puht J 

yBlcMiht any-thing 

Napiht, nopiht,^ 

nauht, naht, > — -^-no-thing 

naenijpuhc J 

Nan-uht northing 

8pilc, hpilc, Whc, 1 , . 

fylc or firhc, J ••••rP^^ce sucn 

Ylc • • • • ylce same. 

These are declined like adjective pronouns in -eji, 
such as eopeja your : 

Masc. 8f Neut. Fern. 

!Su]?eji, o]?ep, oj^op, opj^ep, ou)?ep . . au)?epe, &c. other 
/BjJ^ep aejj^epe hoth^ either 
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Relative Pronouns. 

. 48. Relative Pronouns are so named because they 
relate or refer to some word or clause going before, 
hence called their antecedent. t)pa, hua who^ Masc. 
and Fern., and hpaet, huaet what^ Neut. &c, are thus 
declined : 

SINGULAR & PLURAL. 

Masc. 8f Fern. Neut. 

N. I5pa who Ijpaet^ what 

G. tJpaBjT whose Jipaejr of what 

D. T3pam* to whom Dpam* to what 

A. rjpaene* whom. Jipaet what. 

* hpsm and hpi. ^ hpone. ^ bpac^ hoxt. 

Examples. 

The use of hpa may be seen in the following examples* 
l5pa jrealbe J?e ^ijfne anpealb, ff^o gave thee this 
power? Matt. xxi. 23. 13 ua ly ]>if, ffTio is this? 
ftpaej" f unu ij- he, Whose son is he P Matt. xxii. 42. 
Upaene jfece tc, Whom seek ye ? John viii. 7. Rpaet 
penjTt J?u, trkat thinkest thou? Mark iv. 41. 

Rpaet is used for hpa : as, Dpaet ijf J^ej-, Who is this ? 
Mark iv. 41. Dpaet ijf Jjcf mannej- pinu. Who is this 
maris son ? John xii. 34. 

In the same manner — that is like . hpa — are declined 

Masculine and Feminine. Neuter. 

JEj^ hpa every one M^ hyxt (from aeic hpa) every 

thing 

QWej hpa who else ? 611 ejf hpaet what else ? 

Ce hpa any one Ce hpast any thing 

Spa hpa ppa whosoever: as, 8pa SfSihysit jya whatsoever : bs,Do^ 

hpa jya eop ne unbeppeh^, j-pahpaetppahe eopyecje, £)o 

Whosoever shaU not receive you, whatsoever he teUeth you, St. 

Matt. n. J 4. John ii. 5. 

49. The relative pronoun hpiJc, Masc. (qui) who ; 
hpilce, Fern, (quae) who ; hpilc, Neut. (quod) which or 
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what. Gen. hpilc^f , Mwo. md Nmi' (cujus) whose ; 
hpilcejie or hpilcjie. Fern, whose^ &c. i^ declined like the 
adjective ^ob gaod^ or the adjective pronoun uncep, &c. 

Spsi hpilc ]^a whosoever y is declined fn th^ sfime man- 
ner : as, 8pa hp^lcne j-pa hi bcebon, Whomsoever they 
asked. Mark xv. 6. 

l]>pilc is also used in a definitive sense, signifying 
every one, ail; and its compounds ae^hpilc, sejhpilce 
(for aelc hpilc) every one, &c. 

Of Numbers. 

50, Numbers are either Cardinal or Ordinal. The 
Cardinal express numbers absolutely, and are the 
hinges upon which the others turn : as, an one ; tpe^en 
two ; ]>pY three, &c. 

Ordinal Numbers denpb? ovd^ or sticcession : as ]re 
jiojiim the ^rst ; ye oj^ep the second; re J?jiibba the 
third, ^c. 

CaROINAI. NuMfEIIS. ORDIfTAL NuMBERS. 

1 'Ka^one ^^ pojima thejirst 

2 Tpejen* two . . . , 8e oj^ep the second 

3 Dpy « three 8e Yfvsiba, the tlUrd 

4 FeojHsp /our ?^ f eoj>}» the fourth 

5 fvffioe 8^ ppa %^^ 

6 8ix «iv 8e pxta ^Ae irirt^ 

7 Seopon ^ seven 8e jeopoj^a ffte seventh 

8 6ahra ei^< 8e eahteoj^a <^ eighth 

9 Nijon nine 8e ni^o]?a the ninth 

10 Tyn ten 8e ceo}» the ienth 

1 1 6nblupaD ^ e/er«n 8e enbluf ca ' ^A^ eleventh 

12 Tpelp ito6Zt?e ....,,., 8e tpelpca the twelfth 

13 Dpeotyne ^Ur^eai 8e J^peote}^ the thirteenth 

14 Feopeptyyoe/ottftecn 8e peopepteoJ?a the fourteenth 

15 Fiptyne}^€» 8e pipceoVa the fifteenth 

16 8ixtyne sixteen 8e jfixceopa f^e «ijcteen^ 

17 8eopojn&yne ^a^atiteen 8e p eoponteoj^^ ^^ ^even^eenliA 

18 Gahcatyne eighteen 8e eahcaceoj^a the eighteenth 

* »Be, »n. •* feopen, jypan. 

** tpeje, cpij, cpa. *■ a?nblepan, aenblypan. 

* fpeo, like the Cimbric >Rfi <Ary. ' enblepta, apnlypta, sellypra. 
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Cardinal Numbbrb, Ordinal Numbbrs. 

19 Nijontyne nineteen 8e nijonceoj^a the nineteenth 

20 Tveoti; twenty 8e tpenteo^oj^ the twentieth 

21 An *j tpeori^ one and\ Xo *j tpenreo^o]^ one and iwen- 

twenty j" tieth 

30 Djiittij thirty 8e J^pittijo^ the thirUeth 

40 Feoyefiti^ forty i 8e peopepteojoVa the fortieth 

50 Fiyti^ fifty 8e jripeojo'JJa the fiftieth 

60 Si^uj^sixty Be nxteozo^Sa the nxtieth 

70 bONDf eojronci J seventy . . 8e bUNDjeorontijo^ the je- 

vendeth 

80 bUNDeahtaci; eig% SeJ^UtiDesLhtsaanXtLtheeighti- 

eth 
90 bUNDni^ontij ninety BeDUNDnijoateogo^^^nine- 

100 DUNDceonti^ an iun-l 8e DUNDtcoDteojoVat^^m- 

dr«J /•• dredl^A 

110 l^UNDenlaFoiirij^ an hun- &c. &c. 

dred and ten 
120 bUNDepelpnj an hundred 

and twenty 
200 Tpahund two hundred 
1000 Dujenb a thousand 
&c, &c, 

5 1 . To the preceding Numerals may be added. 
Sum, jTume, some, or about ; as, ppictija fum, some 

thirty y or about thirty, Sumetpejen, about two, 8ume 
. ten, about ten, Ba, bejen, batpa, butu, butjiu, both, 
Tpm, jetpm, twins, !Sn-pealb {one jfbld), simple; 
tp]^-pealb, two-fold; Jjpypealb, three-fold. 

8i^, a journey, time, especially in the Dative Plural pijj- 
um, f i))on, or pj^an, is added to numerals to denote 
times ; as, Feopep yij^on four times, Fip p^on ^ve 
times, Dunbpeopontij yipon seventy times. The 
three first Numerals have their own form to express 
this idea ; as, aene once, tpypa twice, J?pypa thrice or 
three times. 

Declension of Numerals. 

52. TCn, ane one, and pum, pime some, are declined 
like the adjective job good. 
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Ba both^ tpa two, and J^jiy three^ are declined thus : 

N. Ba both 

G. Bejpa of both 

D. Bam to or by both 

A. Ba 6oM. 

Feopeji in the Dative remains peopep ; as in Orosius, 
p. 22, On peopep bajum in four days : but it makes 
peopepa in the Genitive. 

Fijifvey and px sia^, are indeclinable. 

8eopon seven has a Genitive, peopoha. 

Tpelp has tpelpum and cpelpa; as, an op Jjam tpelpum, 
an J^apa tpelpa, one of the twelve. But it is often in- 
declinable; as, mib hyp tpelp leopnmj-cnihtum, 
amidst his twelve learning knights (disciples). 

Tpenti^ twenty, and other words in -tij are declined 

N. -tij 
G. -tij-pa 
D. -nj-um* 
A. -tij. 

• -on, -an. 

These words in -tij are used in the nominative and 
accusative both as nouns which govern the genitive, 
and as adjectives which are combined with nouns in 
the same case ; but in the dative and genitive they seem 
to be used merely as adjectives ; as, tpentij jeapa, 
twenty years: thpittij pcillmjaporpcillinja thirty [of] 
shillings: tpentijum pmtpumybr twenty years, J^pic- 
tijum bupenbum by thirty thousands. 

53. The word I36SLF half before or after a nu- 
meral denotes that half must be taken from the number 
expressed ; as OJjep healp, one and a half Dpeo healp 
or Dpibbe healpe, two and a half Tpa jeape ^ Jjpibbe 
halp, two years and half the third, Feopjje healpe, three 
and a haijf^. 
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Ordinal Numbers are declined as Adjectives. 

Tlie Anglo-Saxons also expressed numbers in the 
same manner as the Romans, by the di£ferent positions 
of the following letters I, U, X, L, E, D, CD. 

CHAPTER V. The Verb. 

64. A Verb is said to be '* that part of speech which 
signifies to be, or to do /' or it asserts something of a 
noun : as, 8e man lupa%, the man loveth ; here lupaS 
is |i verbf because it signifies to do something, or asserts 
the action of the noun man. VSiy boo yy, his book is ; 
and Tpelp piteja f ynbon, twelve prophets are. In these 
examples, fy and f ynbon are known to be verbs, be- 
cause they assert the existence or being of hip boo and 
tpelp piteja. 

Anglo-Saxon verbs may be divided into Active and 
Neuter. 

55. In regard to their inflection. Verbs are regular^ 
irregular f or defective. 

56. To Verbs belong Conjugation^ Mood, Tense , 
Number^ and Person. 

CONJUGATION. 

57. Conjugation is a regular arrangement of the in- 
flections incident to verbs. 

In Anglo-Saxon, all the inflections of verbs may be 
arranged under one form ; there is, therefore, only one 
conjugation *. 



* What is generally termed the passive voice has no existence in 
the Anglo-Saxon, any more than in the modern English language. 
The Anglo-Saxons wrote, he ij* lujrob, he is loved. Here he if is the 
md. indtf. of the neut, verb eom, and Inpob loved, is the perfect par" 
Udple of the verb lupian to love. In parsing, every word should be 
considered a distinct part of speech : we do not call '* to a king*' a da- 
tive case in English, as we do regi in Latin, because the Engl»h phrase 
is not formed by inflection, but by the auxiliary words '* to a.'* If 
these auxiliary words do not form cases in English nouns, but are 

.D 
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THE MOODS. 

58. The change a verb undergoes to express the mode 
or manner in which an action or state exists is called 
mood. There are four moods in Saxon : Indicative, 
Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

59. Verbs are used in a particular form to affirm^ 
denjfy or interrogate^ which form, from the principal 
use of it, is called the Indicative mood ; as, Ic lupine, 
/ love^ or shall love, Ne peji^e, He went not. Lit- 
papt J^u me; Lovest thou me? 

60. The Subjunctive mood generally represents a 
conditional or contingent action, and is subjoined to 
some member of the sentence, sometimes expressed, but 
oi^n understood : as, Ic eop yf\^e nipe bebob. f je 
lupion eop betp^'nan, I give you a new commandment, 
that ye love one another. St. John, xiii. 84. Daet f u 
oncnape. That thou mightest know. St. Luke, i. 4. 

This mood, from denoting duty^ willy power ^ is some- 
times called the Potential mood; and from expressing 
a wish, it is occasionally denominated the Optative mood. 

61. The form of the verb used for commandmsf^ in* 
treating^ permitting y &c. from the chief use of it, is called 
the Imperative moody as, J7pit piptij, Write fifty. Luke, 
xvi. 6. The imperative is formed from the infinitive by 
rejecting the termination -an ; as, Iiypan to give, jj^p 
give, or Jip J?u give thou. 

62. The Infinitive mood expresses the action or state 
denoted by the verb in a general manner, without any 
reference to number, person, or time. It may be de- 
nominated ja verbal noun, and ends in -an, -ean> -lan, 
-jan, -jean, -jian, or -on ; as, Lupian to hve. 
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universally rejected, why may not the passive voice^ and all the mpods 
and tenses formed by auxiliaries^ be rejected, not only from the En- 
glish^ but from its parent the Saxon > Thus^ Ic mae^ been lupob,. J 
may be loved, instead of being called the potential mood, pass, is more 
rationally parsed by considering maej^ a verb in the indie, mood, indrf. 
tense, Ist. sing :. beon^ the in/in. mood of eom am, ^ter the verb mae^ : 
lofob is the peffect pqrtkiple oiiiait verb lujziao. See Note> p^ 46^ 
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PARTICIPLES. 

63. A Participle is derived from a verb^ and partakes 
of the nature of an adjective, in agreeing with a noun ; 
and of the nature of the verb, in denoting action or being; 
but differing from a verb in this, that tiie participle im- 
plies no affirmation. 

There are two participles ; the Imperfect and the Perfect 

64. The Imperfect participle in Anglo-Saxon is 
formed by substituting, -anbe, -aenbe, -enbe, -mbe, 
-onbe, -unbe, and -ynbe for the infinitive terminations, 
and represents an action as going on, but not ended : 
as, T3e paey haelenbe aelce able. He was healing every 
disease. Matt. iv. 23. 

65. The Perfect participle denotes an action which is 
perfect or complete, and is formed by changing the in- 
finitive terminations into -ab, -aeb, -eb, -ib, -ob, -ub; 
and -yb, and often prefixing ^e-; as from Lupan iolove, 
is formed Lupob, or Iielupob, loved; from ISlyjran to 
redeem^ Slyj-eb redeemed. 

When verbs have the letters t, p, c, h, x, and p pre- 
ceded by a consonant, going before the infinitive termi- 
nation, they often not only reject the vowel before b in 
the participle, but change b into t ; as from Dyppan to 
dip, would be regularly formed Dyppeb dipped, con- 
tracted into Dyppb, Dyppt, and Dypt dipped. 

All participles are declined like adjectives. 

TENSE. 

66. Tense is that variation of the verb which is used 
to signify time. 

Verbs, relating to the time of any action or event, un- 
dergo two changes of termination ; the one to express 
time Indefinite, and the other time Perfect or past: 
there are, therefore, two tenses or times, the Indefinite, 
and the Perfect or Past. 

67. Time indefinite may refer either to the present 
period, or to a future, and thus comprehends what are 
generally termed the present and future tev^es or times ; 

d2 
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in many instances it is, in the strictest sense of the term, 
indefinite, referring to any period, and appearing to have 
scarcely any connexion with time, as Ic lupxe / love 
(atalliimes): Gabije fynb milb heojitan. Blessed are 
the (mild'hearted) mercifuL Ic fecje, / say^ or affirm 
(always) . 

68. The Perfect or past tense, from its name, evi- 
dently denotes an action as past or finished, and is 
formed from the infinitive mood by adding -ebe or 
-obe after the rejection of the infinitive terminations -an, 
-ean, -lan, -^an, -^ean, -^lan ; as. Infinitive^ lupian to 
love. Perfect, Ic lupobe / loved. 

69. Verbs having the consonants b, p, j, 1, m, n, p, 
f , and %, before the infinitive termination, often contract 
this tense, and have only -be added instead of -ebe or 
-obe ; as, ber^nan to shut, betynbe / shut or have 
shut ; abpaepan to drive away, abpaepbe I drove away; 
alyran to redeem, alypbe / redeemed. 

The b is often changed into its corresponding conso- 
nant t when preceded by the consonants t, p, c, h, x, 
and p, as well in the perfect tense as in the participle (see 
paragraph 65) ; metan to meet, met-te met, for met-be ; 
bjppan to baptize or dip, bypte / baptized or dipped. 

Verbs which end in -ban or -tan with a consonant 
preceding, do not take an additional b or t in the past 
tense; as, penban to send, penbe I sent; ahpebban to li- 
berate, ahpebbe I liberated; plihtan to plight or pledge, 
plihte I plighted ox pledged; pettan to set, pette I set. 

NUMBER AND PERSON. 

70. One or more persons may speak, be spoken to, or 
spoken of: Hence the origin of Number and Person. 
. Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and Plural ; 
as, Ic baejine / bum, J7e baejina^ we bum. 

7 1 . There are three Persons in each number. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

First Person Ic baejin-e J7e baepn-a^ 
Second Person Du baepn-rt: Ire baepn-aS 
Third Person J5e baepn-lS. J5i baepn-aS. 
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Tlie first person singular is formed from the infini- 
tive by changing -an or -can &c. into -e, and the second 
into -jrt, -ap:, or -cf t, and the third into -^, -aB, -e^. 

In the third^person singular the aspirate ^ is often 
changed into the soft t ; as, apijrt he riseth. This may 
be frequently observed, when the infinitive ends in -ban, 
-ran, or -tan; as, paeban tofeed^ ret hefeedeth or will 
feed; naey-an to rtishy jiddyt ne rusheth ; haetan to name^ 
to call, haet he called. 

When the infinitive ends in -an with a vowel before it, 
the plural persons end in -la^ ; as, Jimjpian to hunger, 
hmjpia^ we, ye, they hunger ; pypian to curse, pypia^ 
we, ye, they curse. If the infinitive end in -eon, the 
plural persons are formed in -eo^ ; as, j^ej-eon to see, 
jei-eoB we, ye, they see : but if a consonant go before 
-an, then they end in -a^i as, Jjyppran to thirst, 
bypj^a^ we, ye, they thirst. The plural persons also end 
m -on, -en, -un, -an, as well as -a^ : as, pitun, pitaS 
ye wot, ox know; nyton, nuuton, nyt?^ ye know not. It 
is sometimes readputapy^ know, and by the poets puto9, 
for they often use the termination -o'S instead of -aS. 

The plural persons often end in the same manner as 
the first person singular, especially when the Saxon pro- 
noun is placed after the verb : as, I3paec ete pe, what 
shall we eat; Du pleo ^e, how shall you fly. 

If there be a double consonant in the verb, one is al- 
ways rejected, in forming the persons, when another 
follows: as, rpiUan to spill, fpilft spiUest,j'piVSspilleth, 
j-pilbe spilled. Where it would be too harsh to add rt 
and % to the bare root, an e is inserted ; but only in tiie 
indefinite tense ; as^ naman to name, namef^t namest, 
name% nanieth : — the perfect is regularly formed nembe 
named; and so is the perfect participle nemneb named. 

On all occasions, when e follows i, a 3 is inserted be- 
tween them ; hence lupie Hove, becomes lurije Hove; 
and lurienbe lovi?ig, becomes lupijenbe loving : 3 is 
also oiten found before an e or ea ; as, pceapijan, or 
fceapijean to shew, which are the same as pceapian to 
shew. - ^ 
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REGULAR VERBS. 

72. Verbs are regular when they form their perfect 
tense in -be, -ebe, or -obe, and perfect participle in 
-eb, -ab, -aeb, -ib, -ob, -ub, or -yb. 

73. THE CONJUGATION OF A REGULAR VERB. 

The principal Parts ^ 

Infinitive. Perfect. P^f* Participle. 

Baepn-an to bum, baepn-be burned, baepn-eb burned. 
Lup-ian to love, lup-obe loved^ lup-ob loved. 

« 74. Lupian to love, is not given as an example of 
conjugating a regular verb, because, having a j inserted 
between i and e, it is not so regular as many other 
words ; for instance, Baspnan to bum ; Eennan to 
know; ¥f\\2intofill; &c. 

B/GRNSN to bum is thus conjugated: 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense* — shall. 

SING. Ic baepn-e / bum or shall bum 

Du baepn-ft:* thou bumest or shalt bum 

l5e,heo,orhitbaBpn-^^ A^, she, or it bumeth, &c. 

PLUR. J?e baepn-a^*^ we bum or shall bum 

lie baepn-a^^ yeovyoubumoTshallbum 

Til baepn-a^^ they bv/m or shall burn. 

» -ajt, -ejt. .•* -aS, e^. « -on, -en, -un, -an. 

* This tense is also formed by the neuter verb eom / am, and the 
imperfect participle 3 as, 

Ic eom b8e|in-enbe / hum , am burning, or do bum 

Du eajit baejip-enbe thou bumest, art burning, or dost bum. 
&:c. &c. 

In Dano-Saxon, this tense is sometimes inflected thus 3 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



Ic baepn-a, -o / bum 

Du bsejio-ejr, -af thou bumest 

iDc 4c. bspu-a, -ajf , -ej, -1 j hek.c. bumeth. 



fe basjio-aj, -ejr we bum 
Ce bepn-aj-, -ef ye burn 
Di b«pn*af, -ej they burn. 
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Perfect Tense -ed — ^have*. 

SING. Ic baejin-be* I burned 

Du baBpn-bejrt* thou humedst 

Re, heo, or hyt bajm-be. he^ she^ or it burned. 

PLUR. pe baejin-bon^ m;^ burned 

If e baejin-bon ^ y^ or ytm burned 

Di baejin-bon ^ /^ burned. 

» -ebe, -dbe ** -bej or -obejr in Dano-Saxon. « -obon. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Indefinite Tense — if, that. 

may, can, might, could, would, or should. 

SING. Ic baepn-e* I bum 

Du baepn-e thou bum 

rje, fif^. baepn-e he^ &c. bum. 

PLUR. pe baepn-on ** we bum 

Ere baepn-on '^ ye bum 

Ri baepn-on '^ they burn. 

* Cij: i/^^ or j^ac ihaty understood. ^ .an. 

Perfect Tense^ — ^if, -ed» 

SING. Ic baepn-be* I burned 

Du baepn-be thou burned 

he, heo, or hit baepn-be he, she, or it burned. 

PLUR.pe baepn-bon*^ we burned 

lie baepn-bon*^ ye burned 

Ri baepn-bon*^ they burned. 

* This tense is often inflected ^ If if if, or j^ar </ki<^ understood, 
like the perfect tense indicative. ^ -ebon, -obon. 



* The past tense is also formed by pasjr, the past tense of the neuter 
verb eom, and the imperfect participle > as, 

SING. Ic peejr baepn-enbe i burned, did bum, or wcu burning 

Du paspe b«pn-enbe thou burnedst, didst bum, or wast burmng, 4r€. 
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1MP£RATIV£ MOOD. 

SING. Baejin ]>u bum thou. 

PLUR. Baejin-aB * je bum ye. 

* bejine^ and in Dano-Saxon bepa-aj^ -ef . 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Inde/miie Tense — ^to. 
Baejin-an to bum. 

There is another form of the infinitive^ which has a 
more extended signification ; as, hyt ly tima to bsepn- 
enne. It is time to bum. 

To, about to ; of, in, and to, -ing ; to be -ed. 
^ j to bum, about to bum ; of^ in^ and 

*^ " \ ttrbumingi and to be burned* 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect -ing. Perfect -ed. 

Baejin-enbe * iwmjT^. Baejin-eb'* iwrw^rf. 

• -ande. ^ -ob, -ab. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

75. A verb is called irregular when it does not form 
its perfect tense in -be, -ebe, -obe ; and perfect parti- 
ciple in -eb, -ab, -aeb, -ib, -ob, -ub, or -yb ; as. 

Infinitive. Pcrf. Tense. Perf Part. 

ppitan to write. J7jiat wrote. Pjiiten written. 
&c. &c. &c. 

In Anglo-Saxon, most verbs being of one syllable 
after the rejection of the infinitive terminations, or those 
of one syllable besides the prefixes a, be, poji, ^e, &c. 
as well as a few of more syllables than one, are irregular. 
A complete list of these verbs will be found in page 49; 
but the following general observations will be very use- 
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ful to the student in shewing the manner of forming the 
Perfect Tense^ and Perfect Participle, in monosyllabic 
verbs. 

76. Verbs which becoifne monosyllables after casting 
away the infinitive termination, when the remaining vowel 
is a, often change it into o, and occasionally into eo ; and 
ea generally into eo, in the past tense ; while the vowel 
in the perfect participle remains unchanged ; as, 

In/In. Perf, Tense. Perf. Pariicip. 

8tanban to stand. 8tob stood. 8tanben stood. 

77- Verbs which have e or eo before the letters 11, Ij, 
Ir, pp, pp, p3, and the like, have ea — and in a few cases 
se — in the past tense, and o in the perfect participle ; as, 

Deljzan to dig Dealp dug Dolpen dng. 

But e before a single consonant, or before a double 
consonant differing froni the above, is often changed into 
ae in the perfect tense ; while the perfect participle re* 
mains like the infinitive : as, 

Fpecan to fret Y\i2eX fretted ¥j\et2Ln fretted. 

78. Verbs which have i before the double consonants 
nn, nj, no, nb, mb, mp, &c. often change the i into a 
in the past tense, and into u in the past participle ; as,^ 

8m3an to sing 8an3 sang 8un3en sung. 

Those which have i before a single consonant also 
change the i into a in the perfect teqse ; the perfect par- 
ticiple is like the infinitive, or in u ; as, 

Dpipan to drive Dpap drove Dpipen driven. 

Formation of Persons in Irregular Verbs. 

79. The personal terminations are most commonly 
like those in regular verbs : as^ Ic jrtanbe / stand, ^n 
jrtanbejrt thou standest, he ftranbe^ he standeth. Plur. 
pe, je, hi jrtanba^ we, ye^ they stand. 

80. The first vowel in the verb, however, is often 
changed in the second and third persons of the singular 
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in the indefinite tense ; but the plural persons retain the 
¥Oiirel of the first person singular. 

a is generally changed to ae, and sometimes to e or f^ 

e, ea, and u often become y, and sometimes i. 

o is converted into e. 

u or eo becomes f. • 

The other vowels^ i and % are not changed. 

From Bacan to bake, we have Ic bace / 6afce^ ]>u baecft 
thou bakesty he bsecS he baketh. Plur. pe, je^ hi 
. bacaV wcy ye, they bake. 

From 8tanban to stand, we also sometimes find Ic 
ftant>e / stand, ^u rtenj^ thou standest, he j^tjcnt 
he standeth. The plural as above. 

From 6tan to eat, we have Ic etc / eat, J?u Jtift thou 

eatest, he yt he eateth. Plur. pe, je, hi eta^ we^ 

ye, they eat. 
From 8ceotan to shoot, are formed Ic j-ceote / shoot, 

J?u j-cytrt thou shootest, he rcyt he shooteth. Plur, 

pe, je, hi j^ceota^ we, ye, they shoot. 

81. The same observations which were made on the 
formation of the third person of regular verbs ending 
in ban, fan, tan, &c.^ will be applicable here : as, Ic 
jiibe I ride, he pit or pibe^ he rtdes; Ic cpe^e I say, 
J?u cfYfc thou sayest, he cp^ he saith ; Ic ceof e / 
choose, ]>u c^j^ thou choosest, he cyj^t he chooses ; — 
and in etan to eat. 

Verbs which have c, cc, and 3 before the infinitive ter- 
mination, often change these letters into h when they 
are followed by t : as, Racan to reach, psehte he reach' 
ed, pahton we, ye, they reach. The c is not changed 
before other letters : as we find ]>u pacp: thou reachest, 
and he paca% he reaches; Laecan to take hold of, Isehte 
Ae took hold of; 8tpeccan to stretch or strew, jrtpehron 
we, ye, they strewed (Matt. xxi. 8) ; Bpmjan to bring, 
bpoht, bpohte, lot he brought, bpohton we, ye, they 
brought. 

82. The persons in the perfect tense are often formed 
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Kke regular verbs ; but the second person singular more 
frequently ends in e : as, from Bacan to bake, we have 
the past tense Boc, boce. 

Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Ic hoc / baked J?e bocon we baked 

Du boce thou bakedst He bocon ye baked 
I3e, &fc. boc he^ &c. baked. I3i bocon they baked. 

83. Verbs which have u or o after the first vowel in the 
perfect participley often have u in the second person sin- 
gular and all the plural persons of this tense ; as in re- 
gular verbs, the third person singular is like the first : as. 

Perfect Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



Pe pinjon we sang 
Ere j-unjon ye sang 
I3i f unjon they sang. 



Ic fanj / sang 

Du f un^e thou sangest 

J3e,orheo,fan3 he or she sang. 

Sometimes jx is joined to the second person singu- 
lar : as, Ic pant) /found, J?u punbe or punt)e]rc tnou 
foundest, &c. 

84. Verbs of one syllable terminating in a vowel, 
have an h annexed to them ; and those in 3 generally 
change the 3 intoh, in all parts of the verb, as well as 
in the imperative mood : as, ppean to wash ; Impera- 
tive J^peah wash; Perfect tense, J^poh washed Sti^an to 
mount ; Perfect tense, ptah. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

85 • Verbs which are deficient in tense or person, are pro- 
perly called defective: such as, mot can; mojX must,&c. 

The Greeks and Romans e^^ressed the most common 
modes of action or existence by inflection; but the 
Anglo-Saxons generally denoted diem by the following 
irregular and defective verbs. . 
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- 86. Simple affirmation or existence is denoted by 
pepiQ or beon to be^ or peop^an, ^epeopj^an, to be or 
to be made, which are thus conjugated : 

Infin* Indef. Per/. Per/. Particip. 

J?ejfan to be. Gom am. paejr was. pej^en or jepef en been. 
Beon to be. Beo am. — — — ' 

Infin. 



Indef. 



— i_ I to be. or 
ll^^}'''' I to be made 



r/o bey or 

< to be ma 

I. or e/oTie. 



'^ * '^ \am 



or 
made. 



Per/. 
K^^P \ tt/oj made. 



Perf. Particip. 

Pojiben f been, made, 
Irepopben \ or done. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. Indefinite Tense. 

am am, or shall be. am, shall be, or am made. 



SING. Ic eom* 
Du eapt^ 
I3e, &c. ir^, 

PLUR pe yfnb^ 
Ere f;fnb^ 
J2i rynb^. 



beo® 

byrt^ 

by«8. 

beo'S*' 

beo^*" 

beo«^ 



peop)?e * 
peopJ?ert 

|7e%. 

?a^ 



peoji 
peoji 
peoji 
peoji 



)a^ 



* eam^am^om^ apj ThJY' pnbun, jenbon, jfienboD^ apoD. 

* ap^ > P J ejf. • beonii biom. 

* yjr; ji, pe, feo. ' bip:. » bi^, beo^, beo. 

* pnb, put, pn, fyn, pen, *» bio^, biJ?on, and in Dano- 
penc, jeon, pe ^ f ynbon^ piibon^ Saxon beoJTan. 



* This tense is also thus conjugated : 

siNO. Ic pupj^e, 'be^ pyp)^^ 

Da pupj^ep:, pupbep:, pypjTC 

De peopbe, pupj^e, -be, pypj^e, pyp^. 

PLUA. pe peoppon, -^^, peapbon, -ban, -ben, pupJ^aV 
Ee peop]7e, -fe^, -beS, -ba^ 
Di peop]?on, -J?a^, ^boo, -ban, -^d, -bun. 
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Perfect Tense. 

was^ have been, had been. was, was made. 

SING. Ic paef • ' peap^ 

Du paepe ^ > j)e2Lj\]>efc^ 

I3e, &c. paej-*. • peaji^. 

PLUR. pe paejion^ ■■' peopbon* 

Ere paspon * » peopbon ^ 

Jiipaepon*^, ——_ — peopbon i^. 

*psepe> and in the third person pa J. ^ pupbe. 

^ psef, and in Dano-Saxon * peopbaoy-en^popbon^-an^-en. 

uaef , uiejf, u«f , pef . ' pepbe^. 

^ paepun^ paepum, pcepun. ' peopbaD,-eD,pupbon,-aOy-en« 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. Indefinite Tense. 

be. bey may, can, should be, &c« be, be made or done, 

SING. Ic jT^* beo peopj^e^ 

Du f y beo peopJ?e 

he, &c. jj. beo. peopJ?e^ 

PLUR. pe j*;^!!^ beon^ P^op 

Xje j^jfTi^ beon ^ peop 

J2i fyn^. beon*^. T^^J^ 

* jeo, f lo, f ij, pe, je. * These have sometimes the or- 
^ pn, pen, jeon. thographical variations of the In- 
<" beo^^ bio^. definite Indicative. See Note *• 

Perfect Tense. 

were, would be, &c. were, would be made or dime. 

SING. Ic paepe* pupbe 

Du paepe pupbe 

rSe&cpaepe. ■ pupbe. 

PLUR. pe paepon ^ ■ pupbon ^ 

Ere paepon ^ ■ — pupbon 

J>i paepon^. ■ pupbon 

* pepe. ** paepan^ -en, -un, paepe. * papban, -en, -aS, -eS. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

' be. be. be, be made. 

SING. 81* bu beo peop^*, 

PLU R. 8in ' je. beon *. people «• 

* Jii jijj pej or paBj. * beS, beoV, in Dano-Saxon 

* pea^pefei F^T*! pop-^; or beo]»n. * peop]?a» 
pefa%. • peopfa?, -an, -en. 



t?on* 
t?on* 
Don**. 



c 
c 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. Indefinite Tense. 

to be. to be. to be, or to be made. 

Peran* beon peop]?an. 

about to be. about to be. about to be, &c. 

J?ej^nne* beonne peoji]?anne. 

• paejan, and in Dano-Saxon ^ pofanoe. 

pojra, pojjra, poyan, pepe, pe. 

PARTICIPLES. Imperfect, 
being. being. being, being made or done. 

peyenbe. beonbe. peopj^enbe, 

PA&TiciPLE Perfect, 
been. been^ made or don£. 

pey en, jepejren. ■ popben, jepopben. 

87. Postsession is denoted by rsyeBBSN or RSBBSN 
to have. 

Infin. Indef. Per/. Perf.Partidp. 

|]>abban to have, hsebbe have, haspob had, haepeb had. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

indef. *-liave. Pei/.-had. ind^.-if,have. P«r/l-if, had. 

SIN. Ic haebbe* haepob* haebbe haepob'' 

Du haebbept^ haepobept haebbe haepob 

J3e.&c.hebba^^ haepob*. haebbes. haepob. 

PLU.pe haebba^^ haepbon^ haebbon haepbon 

Ere haebbaS*^ haepbon^ haebbon haepbon 

J3i&c.haBbb^*^. haepbon^. hasbbon. haepbon. 

* habbe, hapa, haae. ' hsfbe (contracted from hae- 

* hapajtr, haepjt, bauft. ' ^ pobe), hept. 

' habba^, hapa^, haep%, haueV^ • hep, hasfbe. 
hapa^ ; and in Norm.-Sax. ha- ' heapbon, haebbon. 
pen, and hauen. ^ heh^. ^ hsepbe; 



* This tense is used with a perfect participle to express what is 
i^alled in Latin the Preterperfect tense : as, Ic haebbe ^epet, posui. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. INFIMITIVS MOOD. 

SING. h2iji2L^u have thou. hsebban^ to have 

PLVR. hzhhd^S ^ ^e have ye. haebbenne about tohave. 

• habba]?e. * habban. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect. Perfect. 

Raebbenbe having. rSaepeb, hsepb had. 

88. Liberty is expressed by the verb CDajan to be able; 
Futurity and Duty are expressed by 8cealan, pc^lan to 
owe; Volition and Futurity by piUan, pyllan to tvill or 
wish. 

The principal parts of these verbs are 

Injln. Indef Perfect. 

CDajan to be able maej may miht might. 

8cealan to owe pceal shall jfceolb should. 

pyllaif to wish pylle will polb, polbc would. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. Indefinite Tense. 

may, can^ am able. shall. wilh 

SING. Ic maej j-ceal^ p^lle* 

Du msejej^* pcealt Pt^^^ 

I3e &c. maej. fcealS pyH^** 

PLUR. pe majon^ jxeolon^ pillon'' 

Eremajon^ jTceolori* pillon** 

I3i majon''. pceolon^. piUon*". 

* mibt, meaht^ maje. • pjle. 

* maTon^*aD^-eq>-uD^ msjeo. ' piFt, pille, p^lle, pyle. 

* pcyle. ' pile, piHe. 

* pceoluD^ -an, jchuUen, pcu- •* pylla^, pilleo, -an, piUej 
loD) pcylon. pylle, pilen. 

■ ■ ■ . I I ■ . .1 , I . I n I ■ ■ ■ 

J hxoe set, or placed ; Ic baue jeheopb, audivi, I have heard. Ic 
haebbe is a verb of tbe first person singular, and jejet a perfect par* 
ticiple. In the same manner, Ic pceal paejtan, I shall fast; Ic jceal 
is a verb of the indicative mood, indefinite tense, and paejftao is evi- 
dently in the infinitive mood. 
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The other moods and tenses of the preceding verbs 
are inflected like Basjinan : but we sometimes find 
odihte and meahte for miht, he might or eotUd; 
f ceolbe and rceole for f ceolb, he should. 

89. The aefective verbs CDot cariy or be able, and 
CDoj-t must or ought, are thus conjugated : 

may, can, or am able. 

SING. PLUR. SING. PLUR- 

Ic mot mo ton'' moj^^ moj^on 

Du motej^ moton'' moytefc moj^on 

J>e mot* moton^ mop:*^ moji:on 

^ more. ^ moteD. ^ mojte 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

90. Many verbs are only used in the third person 
singular ; and are therefore called impersonal. In other 
respects they are like regular verbs, I3it pm^, or hit 
p^nbe, or pmbe hyt, it rains ; hit J^unjiobe it thun* 
dered. 

Some of these are used as personal with a pronoun of 
the accusative case: as, QQe J^rnc^, me ]7]^nc%y me 
}>mce%, mihi videtur, it seems to m^, or / think ; QQe 
j-elpum J?uhte, (Boet d. 94, 1. 16,) mihi ipsi visum est, 
tV appeared to me, or / thought. 

9 1 . QQan, with the verb, is often rendered imperson- 
ally, as the old French word homme, or the modern on, 
and the English one and they. For example; QQan 
mihte jereon one might see. Chron. An. 1011; CDan 
bpohte. Matt. xiv. 11, French On a apport6, they 
brought. See Lye's Dictionary, sub voce Man, for more 
examples. 
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A LTST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

92. The following are the principal irregular verbs, 
with their chief variations. 

Scpencan, to extinguish; acpenc, acpanc, acpinen, 

quenched, 
Sbjieojan, to suffer ; abpeaj, he suffered; abpujon, 

wey yCf they suffered, 
y6t-hjiinan, to touch ; aec-hpan, he touched, 
Sjan, to own ot possess; aje, thou hast; ah, he has; 

ajun, a^an, we, ye, they have; aht, -e, he had; 

ahton, wCy pe^ they had or possessed. 
2^hapan, to lift up ; ahop, he hath lifted up. 
Shpeoj^an, to rush; apeoj-, ahpuf, he rushed; ahpujrop, 

tney rushed, 
Snan, to give; an, I give; unne, Igive^ or thougivest; 

unnon, we, ye, they give; uJjc, ufj^e, ut)be, /or 

he gave. 
TCjiifan, to arise; zjizy, he arose ; zjiiyon, we, ye, they 

arose ; apiren, arisen. 
Sj'panan, to allure; aypon, he allured; ajnpanen, 

aj-ponnen, allured. 
Tijfpezn, to wash ; aj^poh^ he washed. 
Sppeon, to reveal; appeah, he revealed. 
Bacan, to bake ; boc, / baked. See Etym. 76* 
Beatan, to beat ; beot, he beat. 
Beppman, to ask ; beppan, -pune, he asked, 
Beljan, to be angry ; bealj, -Ih, he was angry. 
Belucan, Belycan, to lock up ; belycS, he locks up ; 

beleac, he locked up; belucon, or belocen, we, 

ye, they locked up. 
Beoban, to bid ; beab, bube, he bade. 
Beon, to be. See Etym. 86. 
Beopjan, to beware ; beoph, he took care. 
Bepaecan, to deceive ; bepaeht, he deceived ; bepaeht- 

ept, thou deceivedst. Likewise Paecan. 
Bepitan, to preside over ; bepipte, he presided over . 

E 
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Biban, to abide; bab^ he abode; biben^ abode. See 

Etym. 78. 
Bibban, to pray ; bitft, thou prayest ; bit, he prays ; 

bab, baeb, he prayed. 
Bijean, Bujan, /o 4o«6r ; hezh^hv^bef he bowed ; bejb, 

bejeb, bowed. So Sbujan, Irebujan* 
Binban, to bind; banb, he bound ; bunben^ bm/nd. 
Bjiecan, to break; bpaec, he broke ; bjiocen, broken. 

See Etym. 77. 
Bjiin^an, to bring ; bjioht, bjiohte, he brofoght. 
Bjiucan, to enjoy ; bjieac, bjiaec, he enjoyed. 
Bu^an. See Bijean. 

Bycjean, tobuy; bohte, he bought. So Beb^cjean, tQseU. 
Eeoj'an, to choose ; ceaj-, he chose. 
Enapan, to know ; cneop, he knew ; cnapen, known. 
Eoman, Euman, Epimaii) to come ; com, cum, he eame; 

comon, ci^mon, -un, they came. 
Ejiapan, to crow; cjieop, he crew; cpapen, crowed. 

See Etym. 76. 
Euman. aS^^ Eoman. 
Eunnan, to know ; can, I know ; cattf-t, cunner, thou 

knowest; cxxxMion^wejyeythey knmv ; cuj^e^ he knew. 
EpaeJ^an, to say; cpefe, I say; cpijrt, thou sayest ; 

cpiS, he says; cpae^, cpaej^e, he said; cpaej^on, 

we, yCy they said ; cpaebon, said. 
Eyfan, to tell ; cybbe, cyjjbe, he told. 
Deajijian, Dypjian, to dare ; beap, beape, / dare; 

buppe, thou darest ; buppo«^ we, ye, they dare ; 

bopj^te^ he durst. 
Delpan, to dig ; bealp, buljc, bielp, belp, balf , he dug ; 

boljcen, bulpen, digged. See Etym. 77- 
Don, to do or make; bo, I do ; beyt, byjrt, thoudosi; 

be^, by^, he doth; bo^, we, ye, they do ; bib, 

bibe, bybe> he did or hath done ; byben, we, ye^ 

they did; bo, bon, he may do, they mny do. 
Dpeccan, to vex or grieve; bpohc, -hte, he vexed; 

bpohton, bpehton, we^ ye, they vexed. 
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Dpipan, to drive; bjiap, he drove; bjiijzen, driven. See 

Etym. 78. 
D^pjian, to dare; bopj^e, bupj^e, he dared. 
6bla&cafi, to repeat; eblaehte, he repeated; eblaeht, 

ebleahr, repeated^ 
6mplat:ian, to look a/round ; eonplat, he looked around. 
6tan, to eat ; aet, ate ; eten, eaten. 
Fapan, to go ; pop, pepbe, h^ went ; popon, pepbon, 

we^ ye^ they went; papen, gone. See Etym. 76. 
Fealan, to fail; peoU, he fell. 
Fenjan, to take ; Vi^vci^y poh, he took; penjon, we^ye^ 

they took. So pon afid bepanjan, to take, 
Veoht^n^ to fght ; ^e^hte^jiuhve, he fought; puhton, 

we^ yey they fought. 
Finban, to find; pnpc, thoufindest; panb, punb, -be, 

he found; punbon, we^ ye^ they found. 
Fleon, to fly ; pleo^S, we^ ye^ they fly ; pleh, pleah, 

pleoh,^, or he flew. 
Fon, to take ; pehpt, thou takest ; poh, he took. 
Fopleopan, to lose; jiojilyyt^helo^es; popleap, lor he lost. 
VjxetZT}, to fret; jipxt^ fretted ; jijxetzUy fretted. See 

Etym. 77. 
Iran, or Iranian, to go; ja, janje, / go; jae^, he 

goes; jaS, jae^, we, ye^ they go; eobe, jeobe, 

/ or he went ; eoban, we^ ye^ they went ; ja, go 

thou ; 5a, ja^, go ye. 
Irebujan, to bow; jebyjS, he bows; jebeah, he 

bowed; jebujon, we^ ye, t/iey bowed; jebojen, 

bowed. See Bijean. 
IrelaBCcan, to seize; jelaehce, he seized; jislaehton, 

-ahton, we, ye, they seized; jelaehte, seized. 
Iiemetan, to find; jemette, hefotmd. 
Ijcmunan* to remember; jemuae, jemunbe, I or it is 

remembered; jemunon, -nbon, we, ye, they are 

remembered; jemunen, remembered. 
Ercotan, to pour out; jute, geote, jeat, jet, he 

poured out; jutan, -ton, we^ye, they poured out. 
Erepean, liepeon, to see; jepihpt, thou seest; jepih^, 

E 2 
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he sees; jej-eah, / saw ; jeppe, -aeje, thou 

sawest; ^epp, -eah, -eh, -eaj, -aj, he saw; 

jej-apon, -an, they saw ; gefeoh -ph, see thou; 

jej-eo^, ^^^y^ ; jejraene, -ene, -y ne, -ine, jef apen, 

-aejen, -eojen, -eopen, -epen, seen. 
ErCfpinjan, to whip; ^ej-panj, he whipped; jej-punjen, 

whipped. 
Ere tan, /o ^^^; jeate, I get ; jeot, jeotte, jeate, 

A^ ^(j/; jeoton, «^^, y^, they got. 
Erepaeccan, liepeacan, Erepaecean, to afflict; ^epeahte, 

jepaehte, he afflicted. 
nepeopJ?an, the same as peopJ?an : which see. 
Eripan, to give; jeap, jaep, or jap, I ox he gave; Jipen, 

given. 
Erjiapan, to dig; jpop, he dug; jpapen, digged. See 

Etym. 76. 
Erpinban, to grind; jjianb, -unb, he ground; jpunbon, 

*f^^, yCy^ they ground. 
);>abban, K)aebban, to have. See Etym. 87- 
);>an3an^ /o hang; hoh, I hung; henj, hoh, heh^, A^ 

hung; henjon, e^e, y^, M^ A«/«^ ; hoh, hang thou; 

ho^, hang ye ; hanjen, hung. 
K)ealban, to hold; heolb, I ov he held; healben, holden. 
I3ebban, I^eapan, to heave; hep^, he heaveth; hop, 

hope, 1 ox he heaved; hapen, hepen, heapen, 

heaved. 
I^elpan, to help; healp, hulpe, he helped; holpen, 

helped. 
KMihan, to laugh; hloje, thou laughedst; hloh, he 

laughed; hlojun, -on, we^ ye, they laughed. 
Rnijan, to bow the head; hnaj, -ah, he bowed the head 
I^on, rjenjan. See rSanjan. 
l3peoppan,/o ^wrw; hpezjijioj^ty thou tumest ; hpuppe, 

he turned; hpuppon, we, ye, they turned. So 

ahpeoppan. 
lean, lecan, to eke, or enlarge; icte, ihte, /or he en- 

larged; icton, we, ye, they enlarged; iht, (auctus,) 

enlarged. 
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LiJ^an, to sail; la^, he sailed; li)jan, ]eo))an, we, ye^ 

they sailed, 
Lixon, to shine ; lixte, he shone ; lixton, lixte, we^ ye^ 

they shone ; and perhaps lixbon, and lixot>on. 
CDajan, to be able. See Etym. 88. 
CDetan^ to meet^ or paint; maet, painted; meten 

painted. See Etym. 77' 
CDoft, I must. See Etym. 89. 
CDot, I mayy can. See Etym. 89. 
Niman, to take ; nim^, he takes ; nom, nam, he took; 

numen, taken. See Etym. 78. 
OfJ^piccan, to oppress; opfpec^, -yc^, he oppresseth; 

opfpit, -Jjjiihte, he oppressed; opjjjiihton, we^ 

yey they oppressed. 
Onjetan, Onjeatan, -jeoton, to understand. See 

Iretan, and Onjitan. 
On^innan, to begin; onjan, -*un, / or he began; on- 

'l^xxnwQ^i^thou begannest ; onjunnon, -un, we^ ye^ 

they began; onjunnen, begun. 
Onjitan, to understand; onjeat, he understood; on- 

jatun, they understood; onjiten, understood. 
Paecan, to deceive^ to lie; paehte, he deceived. 
Plaetan, to smite ; plat, he smote, 
Plihtan, to plight ; plihce, plat, he gave his word. 
Reccan, to reckon an account; jiehtej^, thou reckon- 

edst; pohte, pehte, peahte, he reckoned; jiohton, 

they reckoned; peht reckoned. 
Riban, to ride; pit, pibe^, he rides ; pab, he rode. 
8acan, -cian, to strive ; poc, he strove. 
8ahtlan, -lian, to reconcile; paeht, reconciled. 
8apan, to sow ; pape, peop, / sowed; pep, peop, he 

solved; papen, sowedy sown. 
Scealan, to owe. See Etym. 88. 
8ceotan, to shoot; pceat, shot; pcoten, shot. 
8cinan, to shine; pcean, he shone. 
Sci^pzUj to create; j-ceopy he created; ycezperiy created ^ 
8ecan, to seek;^ pfcctS, he seeks; pece, we^ ye, they seek; 

pohte, he sought; pohton, they sought. 
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Secjan, Sjejjan, Sae^an, to say ; jre j)^, thou sayest ; 

I'aecjbe, j-aebe, he said. Perhaps from j-ascjobe : 

also pi^jrecjan, piSj-ajan, to contradict. 
8eon, /o ^^^. See Iief^on. 

8ettan, to place; jrette, jret, he placed; j^eteb, placed, 
Sr^VLTiy to/allj to jail down ; j-aj, j-ah, he Jell. 
Smjan, /o ^i;^; fonj, pmc, Isang ; fanj, A^ ^a;ag-; 

pinjen, sung. See Etym. 78. 
8ittan, to sit ; yaet, Ae sat. 
81a3;an, 81aean, to slay ; j-lea, / slay ; f loh, / or he 

slew. Perhaps j-loj, 3 being turned into h. 
81itan, to slit ; j^lat j he slit. 
Spinnan, to spin; fpan, he spun; jnpunnen, spun. 

See Etym. 78. 
8pipan, to spew; f pap, I or he spewed. 
8tanban, to stand; j-tynjrt, thou standest ; p:ent, he 

stands ; rcob, /or he stood ; j-tanben, stood. See 

Etym. 76. 
8t:i5an, to climb ; ftaj, jlcah, jrtih, he climbed. 
8tpeccan, to stretch ; jtrpehte, he stretched; jrtpeh- 

con, they stretched^ 
8pealtan, 8pyltan, to c&V; fpelte, / die; j'pealt^ 

[•peolt, he died. 
8pejiian, -pan, -pijan, to swear; fpop, 1 ox he swore. 
8pi5an, 8pujon, to be silent ; j-pijobe, / was silent; 

j-pijobe, pipobe, pip, he was silent ; j-upon, they 

were silent. 
Taecan, to teach; tashte, he taught; taec, teach. 
Teon, Teojan, to draw or accuse ; teo, I draw ; teohS, 

try hB, he draws ; teh, tu je, he drew ; teo, treoh^ 

draw thou. 
Tepan, to tear; taep, tore; topen, torn. See Etym. 77 - 
Dean, -on, to profit ; f^ah, J^aj, bah, he profiled. , 
Deappan, to behove; )?eapp, I have need; }?eappt, 

^uppe, thou hast need; fojipte, he has need; 

fuppon, we, ye, they have need. 
Dencan, -can, to think; ^oht, Bohte; he thought; So 

Iiejjehcan. 
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Bpezn, to wash ; \ipQZjlwash; ]>j>fhYt, thou washest ; 

J?peh^, he washes ; ]?poh, I ox he washed. 
Ty)jian, -ijean, to give; ty])be, tij^obe, t^bbe, he gave. 
Unnan, to give ; uJjJjc, ubbe, he gave. 
Pacian, to wake; pacobe, / or he waked; peaht, 

wakened. 
Pacfan, to wash; peocr, peohp he washed; poxon, 

wey ye^ they washed, 
peban, to he mad; pet, he is mad; pebbe, he was mad. 
Peojij?an, to be. See Etym. 86. 
pepan, to he. See Btym. 86. 
Pmban, to wind; pint, he winds; panb, ponb, he wound; 

punben, wound. 
pijican, peopcan, popcan, to work, to build; pophte, 

he worked, built; ponhte, worked, 
Pitan, to know ; pat, / know, he knows, or / or he 

knew; paj-t, thou knowest or knewest ; piten, 

pitob, known. 
ppejan, to accuse; ppehte, -jbe, he acctssed. 
Ppeon, Pp^on, to cover ; ppoh, ppeah, he covered. 
Pyllan, to will or wish. See Etym. 88. 
Ypnan, T^pnian^ ffpnan, to run; apn, upn, he ran ; 

upnon, they ran. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction and 

Interjection. 

93. An Adverb is a part of speech, joined to verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs, to denote some quality or 
circumstance respecting them : as, pipehce ic f-ppece, 
I speak wisely; JSi paepon to lanje, they were too long. 

Many adverbs admit of comparison, especially those 
which end in -e or -lice. The comparative is formed 
by changing the last vowel into -op, and the superlative 
into -oj^t : as, Rihtlice, Justly ; Rihtlicop, more 
justly ; Rihtlicoft, most justly. 
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94. A Preposition connects words with one another, 
and shows the relation between them : as, Lupa Dpyh- 
ten J^inne Eiob on ealpe J^inpe heoptan, Love the Lord 
thy God in all thine heart. Matt. xxii. 37* 

95. Conjunctions connect words and sentences to- 
gether: as, De jrtent ^ jrppecS, He stands and speaks. 
^If. Gr. 8apl tJ licchoma pypca^ anne mon, The 
soul and body make one man. Boet. 85. 9. 

96. An Interjection expresses any sudden emotion of 
the mind : as, pa ly me, ff^oe is me/ Gala bpoj^eji 
Gcjbypht. eala hpaet tyfbejX pu ; O brother Egbert ! 
O what didst thou ! — Bede. 

CHAPTER VII. 
The Formation of Words. 

1 • A knowledge of things is conveyed to the mind 
through the medium of the five senses, but chiefly by 
the sight. An idea, or image of a visible object is formed 
in the mind by means of the eye ; and the wof d, which, 
when written or spoken, conveys this image to the mind, 
is called a Noun. It is most probable that the ge- 
neral outline, or form of an object, would be impressed 
on the mind before any particular /7ar/ or action of the 
object. Nouns, therefore, appear to be the primitive 
words in language. Those nouns pronounced by a single 
impulse of the voice, and therefore called monosyllables, 
were first formed. 

So an oak. peji a man. CDob the mind. 

Compound nouns were formed from these primitive 
words, and consist of two or more independent and sig- 
nificant words ; as, 

«« , ^ f Xcconn, a com of the oak. 

^c, an oaky conn, a corw, < ^„'' '^ 

' ' ' ' \ an acorn, 

pep, a man, heojiD,aw^d, Pejiheopb, an herdsman, 

COob, the mind, here, heat, CDobhece, heat of mind, anger. 

pin, wine, tpeop, tree, pmtpeop, a vine, 

M, water, aeejf or aej*, \ \ ^ in s. S M^^d^tif)^ a water* s land, or 

water's ox of water ^ f ' ' t land of water, an island. 
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Other compound nouns are formed by terminating 
syllables; as, 

Lyne, a king, -horn Judgment, right, ^ ^a^^gdtm.^^^* 

Bijceop, a bishop, -jiic, dominion, Bi jceopjiiCy Inshopric. 

Cilb^ a child, -habe, office, state, Eilbhabe, chMhood, 

Pjieojt, a priest, - jcyjie, a shire, share, PpeofCjfcyjie, a parish, 

Deop, a dear, -hnx, a dminutive. { ^^^"j^^ *""^«'' " 

Feonm,/ood, -ep, a man, f Feopmep, « food-man, 

* ^"j > J > J ? * I or a man who farms. 

Sanz, a song, -i jtpe, a woman, { ^*^' J^/i^/^. ''^" 

2. Verbs appear to be derived from Nouns. Every 
NouTiy or thing which has an existence, must have either 
an action^ or a state of being y and the word which ex- 
presses that action, or state ofbeingy is denominated a 
Verb. After the general outline of an object was formed 
in the mind, the attention would be fixed upon its action^ 
or state of being; and therefore Verbs were formed sub- 
sequently to Nouns. This reasoning is corroborated 
by the structure of several languages. 

Verbs are often nouns applied in a verbal sense with- 
out any alteration of form. This often happens in 
Hebrew; as, 

11 deb^ a bear, 11 deb^ he acts as a bear, he murmurs, or grumbles. 
1il3 ner, a river, 1ii3 ner, it acts as a river, oijlows. 

And in modern English ; as, a fear ^ to fear ; a sleep, 
to sleep; a dream^ to dream. In Anglo-Saxon a few 
verbs are found in this primitive state. 

OOaej, power, CDaej, may. 

COot, an assembly, COot, to be able, to assemble. 

Teon, an accusation, Teon, to accuse. 

That verbs are derived from nouns, admits of ample 
proof from most ancient languages : as, in Hebrew, 

^w* s- « -u«^ T^*!^ ^^^^* ** ^^^ ^* ariver, it flows, Aows 

iK Sir. a r%v&r% < » . '***%/ 

^ ' \ away, or destroys. 

^H ap^ heat, anger, M&M ape, it acts as heat, it bakes. 
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In Greek, verbs are also formed from nouns ; as, 

laXog, the sea, 2a^gua;, sea I, I act as the sea, I agitate. 
*UX^> a soul, 9uxpw, soul I, I act as a soul, I enliven. 

The greatest part of Saxon verbs are formed from 
nouns by the addition of the syllables -an, -lan, or -jan, 
jNTobably formed from 

Xnan, or an, to give, to add, anenb, giving^ &c. anob, given, &c. 
Canaan, or jan, to gOy jan jenb, goings XaJijeb, gone* 

X^ao, to possess, to have, a^enb, havingy ^Z^^» ^^* 

These terminations, added to nouns, give them a 
verbal signification ; as, 

Dael* apart, Dselan, to give apart, to divide. 
Feopm, Jbod, Feopmian, to have food, to feed ox farm. 
Fepen, a fever, Fepepjan, to have a fever. 
J7it, KfUAuledge, pitan, to give knowledge, to know. 

In a subsequent stage, two distinct verbs were some- 
times condensed into one ; as, 

Can^ to go, j^^vk, to go, Can^an^ to go. 

An unaltered noun and verb are sometimes united ; 
as, 

Pift, a feast, pyllan, to fill, pjjtrpuUian, to banquet. 

3. Adjectives are formed from the two preceding 
classes of words ; they are either nouns or verbs formed 
into adjectives by various processes. 

Some nouns are used as adjectives without any al- 
teration ; as, 

Deop, the deep, the sea, Deop, deep. 
La®, evil, L?^, pernicious. 



* It is the same in the Moeso-Gothic^ a sister language of the An- 
glo-Saxon, 

«.Al A, a part, A/ll AQAN, to give a part, to divide. 

XfTTl, knowledge, tfWjm, it> give knowledge, to know. 
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Genuine adjectives are formed by adding to nouns 
and verbs the terminating syllables -an, -en, -eb, -enb, 
-13, -ifc : these are probably derived from Sn and lean, 
to give, to addy to join ; as, 

iE jc, an asK -en, add, ( ^^',^"v^^' ^^ something, as, 

J ^ ' I aejcen tfeop, an ash-tree. 

Golb, ^o2d, -en, add> Colbeo, golden, 

Liin^Jlax, -en, add. Linen, ^oxen. 

Blob, 6^od, -iS)i<'^'^> Blobi^, bloody, 

Pit, wisdom, -I J, jom, P^tij, lowe, ti;i%. 

D|iincan, ^0 drinAr, -enb, join, Dpmcenb, Jrin^ng. ^ 

Adjectives are formed from nouns and verbs by the 
addition of other syllables ; as, 

peji, a man, -he, like, Yefih^^/nan-like, manly. 

Liupe, love, -lie, 2i^e, Luj^licTZooe-ZiAfe, amiable, 

Lupe, loue, -cyme, teem, hufety me, pleasant. 

Lupienb, loving, ^ -lie, ZiAre, Luf lenblic, amiable, 

Vynne, pleasure, -jum, some, par^, finYum, some pleasure, joyfuL 

pyjican, to work, -jum, some, Pypcjum, laborious. 

Tun J, tongue, -pull, plenty, Tunjpull, loquacious, 

Ipdijtm, fruit, -baep, producing, y2djtmbxii, fruitfid, 

Irob, God, -cunb, bom, Iiobcunb, Divine^ 

JL, a law, "Y^^t^ fast, fixed, Myoijt, fixed in thel(m,pUm9. 

Fm'bejij father J -Jeaj, losii kss, Fadt>e^\e9,fj fatherless, 

Cpen, even, equal, -ece, eternal, Gpenece, co-eternal. 

The Comparative terminations -oji, -ap, -ep, and, 
by transposition, -pe> are from ffp or ^p, before^ in 
regard to /eW, and then to qutdity; and the Superlative 
-aj^t, -sej^t, -oyt, &c., are from ffjrt, JBft, first ; as, 

X, *ime, S'ji, aeji, fce/bre *tme, before, | foi^^^U ^* 

pj, wise, Pir-asp? ^^f^ ^ wisd4m, wiser, ^ '^dom,^»es«. *** "'**' 

Those adjectives, which are now considered irregular 
in modem English, were once formed by the preceding 
rule; as. 

Bee, goody Bec-ejie, better, Bec-jt, best, 

po, bady Poep-ep, pypj, worse, poep-eft, pyp-jt, worst. 

00a, muchy CDas-pe^ morcy OQae-pt, most. 
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4. Pronouns are thought to be formed from the frag- 
ments of verbs and nouns. 

The pronouns I2e, heo, hit, j^e, and jre, may perhaps 
have their origin from the verb 

)]>at:an9 haetan, to call^ to say; he, heo, catted^ said, he; 

hyt, f. e. hae-eb, hae-et, haet, hit, said, it. 
Dean, to grow forth, say; \?l, J^e, }7eo, }7y, said, who, 

the; j?a-eb, j^aet, said, that. 
Sae^an, to say; j^e, jreo, said, the. 

5. Adverbs are formed by constantly using nouns in 
certain cases, or from verbs ; as, 

hfilum, awhile, now, the dative case of hpile, a moment, 

time. 
Dancejr, freely, gratis ; the genitive case of J^anc, a 

thank, favour. 
Eret, yet, the imperative of jetan, to get. 
Lan^, long, from lan^an, to prolong. 

6. Prepositions and Conjunctions are generally formed 
from verbs ; as, 

Eremanj, among, from jemenjan, to mix. 
piJ?uton, without, from pipj^utan, peop]?an, to he out. 
Gac, also, and, from eacan, to add. 
Uip, if, from ^ipan, to give. 

The following inseparable prepositions are much used 
in the formation of Saxon words. 

7[nb, in composition, signifies to or back: as, 'Knb- 

j-tanban, to stand back, or resist. 
Gb, again, back again : as, Gb-cennmj, regeneration. 
6pen, equal, Just, alike: as, Gpen-ealb^ coeval, 
Gpt, again, back again: as^ Gpt-ajypan, to restore. 
Gm, about : as, Gm-bon, to compass about. 
Fop, by, for, from, &c. : as, Fop-baepan, to restrain. 
Fope, before: as, Fope-baepan, to carry before. 
ClOif, an error, &c. : as, CDij^-bon, to be done badly. 
Op, in, from, im: as, Op-jylbe, without price. 
O^, off, from : as, OJ?-baepjrtan, to break off. 
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Un, m, not, un : as, Un-cu^, unknown, uncouth. 
Pijjeji, against: as, pij^ep-j^ecjan, to speak against. 

An acquaintance with the composition of words will 
greatly facilitate the acquisition of a language; for, by 
combining one radical term with prepositions and other 
parts of speech, many words are formed which retain 
the signification of their simple parts. The recollection 
of the radical words will be sufficient to bring to the 
mind the numerous derivatives, and will most deeply 
impress on the memory the precise signification of many 
words, which otherwise could be scarcely ascertained. 
Thus j-tanban, to stand, compounded with the prepo- 
sition ajen or onjean, becomes Sjen-j^anban, to stand 
against, or to oppose; Snb-jrtanban, to stand back, or 
resist ; Op-j^anban, to stand off, or to tarry behind; 
Unbeji-ptanban,. to stand under, or to bear : applied to 
the mind, to know, or to understand ; pi]?-j-tanban, 
to TfTTH' STAND, OX to Oppose. 

The Anglo-Saxons, like other Gothic nations, were 
remarkable for combining several short significant words 
to express any complex idea. Instead of adopting tech- 
nical terms from other languages, it was their usual 
practice to translate them by a simple combination of 
the radical words, taken from their own nervous language. 
Hence, for the word Grammar, the Saxons used the ex- 
pressive term Boccpaept, book-craft, composed of boc, 
a book, and cpaept, ci^aft. Tunjolcpaeptij, star-crafty, 
or an astronomer, which word we have adopted from 
the Greek ourrgov, a star, and pofjbog, a law, rule, pm- 
bepia, a wine-berry, a grape, &c. Their own words 
were formed in the same manner: thus StaJ^olpaeptan, 
to confirm ox fi^ firmly, is composed of pta^ol, afoun* 
dation, \.2t\*c,fast, and an, to give. 
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PART III. 
SYNTAX. 



CHAPTER I. The Construction of Sentences. 

1. Syntax (from ffvpra^ig, composition) te$iches the 
composition, order, agreement, and government of words 
in a sentence. 

2. A sentence, expressing a perfect thought, is distin- 
guished at the end by a full stop, marked thus (:• or 7)* 

3. A simple sentence has in it but one nominative case 
and one finite verb, either expressed or understood ; as, 

Filnija^ men anpealbejr:- Men desire power. 
foie polbon habban hlipn :• T%ej/ might have fame. 

4. A compound sentence consists of two or more sim- 
ple sentences connected by relatives or conjunctions; as, 
pilnija® men anpealbei- D6 hie poteon habban hlipn:- 
Men desire power i that they might have fame. Boet. 38.4. 

5. Instead of our comma, semicolon, and colon, the 
Anglo-Saxons only used one point, thus (.) which merely 
denoted the sense to be imperfect. 

6. The Anglo-Saxon, having inflected terminations, is 
in some measure a transpositive language ; but it by no 
means admits of such liberty in placing the words in a 
sentence as in Latin and Greek. 

The following remarks on the collocation of words 
may be of use to the young student. 

The nominative case is usually placed before the va'b. 

The participle is sometimes found at a distance from 
the neuter verb, and often at the close of the sentence. 

Negatives, adverbs, &c., are for the most part placed 
before the verb. 

The verb often follows the accusative, as well as the 
nominative case ; the verb will, therefore, often be the 
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last word in a Saxon as well a3 in a German or Latin sen- 
tence; as, rMutepjia pella paetep hi bpuncon :• They 
drank the water of pure springs. Boet. 30. 8. 

CHAPTER II. 

7. Syntax consists of two parts : 

1. Concord. 2. Government. 

8. Concord is the agreement of one word with an- 
other, in case, gender, number, or person. 

9. Government b when one word requires another 
to be in a particular case or mood. 

THE CONCORDS. 

10. There are three concords. 

THE FIRST CONCORD. 

1 1 . The first concord is between the nominative case 
and the verb. 

The verb must be of the same number and person as 
the nominative case j as, 8e pij^bom jebe^ hij* lupienbajr 
pij^e :• Wisdom maketh his lovers wise, Boet. 60. 10. 

12. A noun of multitude may have a verb of the sin- 
gular or plural number ; as. Gall f pole apap ^ ptobon :• 
Ail the people (surgebat) arose and (stahant) stood^ 
Exod. xxxiii. 8. 

13. Two or more nominative cases singular will have 
a verb plural; as, Ic *J Faebep fynt an:- I and th^ 
Father are one. John x. 30. 

THE SECOND CONCORD. 

14^ The second concord is between the substantive 
and the adjective. 

The adjective or participle is always of the same num- 
ber, case, and gender as the noun. Da pyht aej^elo biS 
on |?ara mobe :• The right nobility is in the mind. Boet. 
67.22. 
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THE THIRD CONCORD. 

15. The third concord is between the reladve and the 
antecedent. 

The relative agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person. Its case^epends upon sqme other 
word in the sentence. Ne pypcea^ aeptep J?am mete 
J?e ponpyp^ :• Labour not after the meat which pe^ 
risheth. John vi. 27. 

16. 8e, jreo, J?e, J?eo, Jjat, are often used as relatives ; 
as, /Bneajr jre, ./Eneas who : and 8um pip peo haepbe, 
a certain woman who had. Luke xiii. 11. 

17. *E)e, together with an article or pronoun, some- 
times stands for who ; as, 8e man pe jfe, the man who : 
Ic eom liabpiel, ic J?e ptanbe, / am Gabriel, who 
stand. Luke i. 19. 

18. De, like the English word the, is set before nouns 
in all cases ; as, J2u maej ]?e laece haelan j?e punb, how 
can the physician heal the wound. Bede. 

CHAPTER m. Of Government. 

Government of Nouns. 

19. One substantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, in the genitive case ; as, Dyp yp lubea 
c]p^nm3:- This is king of the Jews. Luke xxiii. 38. 

20. But nouns signifying the same thing are put in 
the same case ; as, /Blppeb Kuninj paep pealhprob 
^ippe bee :• King Alfred was translator of this book. 
Boet. Praef. xi. 

2 1 . A noun signifying praise or blame is put in the 
genitive case ; as, Dip pole ip heapbep mobep :• This 
people is of hard mind. Exod. xxxii. 9. 

22. The genitive case is sometimes put alone, the 
former noun being understood ; as, T3e jepeh lacobum 
Zebebei :• He saw James the son of Zebedee. (8unu, 
the son, is understood.) Matt. iv. 21. 
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23. Words which express, measure^ weighty age, &e. 
are put in the genitive case: as, Bpeoton ij^ eahta hiinb 
mila Ian J :• Britain is eight hundred miles long. Bede 
A7\i. 11. 

24. Nouns signifying the caitse or manner of a thing, 
or the instrument by which it is done, are put in the 
dative case : as, J2i j-ppaeca^ nipum tunjum :• They 
spoke with new tongues. Mark xvi. 17. 

25. Nouns signifying /?ar/ of time, or answering the 
question when, are put in the genitive case; but how long, 
in the accusative or dative case : as, Daejejr ^ nihtejr 
(die et nocte) . By day and night. Gen. xxxi. 40. J2pi 
jrtanbe je hep ealne baej ibele :• Why stand ye here 
all day idle ? Matt. xx. 6. 

26. Nouns ending in pull and lice, and words com- 
pounded with epen, epn, or emn, and the noun J^eapp, 
need, govern a dative case : as, Gpen-laecan J?am apop- 
tolum:- To be like the apostles. Wanl. Cat. p. 5, 1. 

27. A noun with a participle, or two nouns with the 
word being understood between them, governed by no 
other word in the sentence, are put in the dative case, 
sometimes called the dative absolute. liebijebum 
cneopum:- Knees betng bent (with bended knees). 
Mark. i. 40. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

28. Superlatives, partitives, numeral adjectives, the 
relative J2pa, who, and adjectives in the neuter gender 
without a substantive, generally govern the genitive 
case : as, J^paet ypelep bybe he :• What evil (what of 
evil) did he? Mark xv. 14. 

29. Than after the comparative degree is made by 
fonne, J^aenne, and sometimes jje : as. Ere pynt pelpan 
Jjonne maneja ppeappan :• Ye are better than many 
sparrotvs. Matt. x. 31. 

When the words Jjonne, faenne, or J?e, are omitted 
after a comparative, the following word is put in the ge- 
nitive or dative case: as, lie py^^ betepan manejum 
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rpeappiim :• Ye are better than many sparrows. Luke 
xii. 7. 

30. Adjectives denoting plenty, want, likeness, dig- 
nity, worth, fulness, care or desire, knowledge, ignorance, 
also the substantive pan a want, have sometimes a dative 
and sometimes a genitive case after them : as, 8e I^aelenb 
paej* pull haljum japte :• The Saviour wa>sfull of the 
(to the) Holy Ghost, Luke iv. I . 

31. The interrogative, and the word that answers to 
it, must be in the same case: as, I^paep anlicnyj* ^f 
h\y. J^aef Eajrepep :• Whose likeness is this 9 Casar^s. 
Matt. xxii. 20. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

32. The neuter verb, and verbs of naming, have the 
same case after as before them : as, Da paej* pim con- 
sul. J?aBt pe JJepetoha hataS :• There was a certain 
consul that we name a Heretoha*, Boet. ^ 1 . 

33. Verbs of trying, following, depriving, of want^ 
ing, enjoying, visiting, doing, dvpecting, listening, re- 
calling, accusing, ceasing, asking, pitying, pealban to 
govern or command, &c. and sometimes the verb neuter, 
have after them a genitive case : as, Ne pilna fu bmej* 
nehtfican hu pejr :• ff^zsh not thou thy neighbour's nou^e. 
Exod. XX. 17. 

34. Verbs of depriving, giving, and restoring, com- 
manding, obeying, serving, reproving, accusing, for bid- 
ding, telling, answering, believing, thanking, &c. also 
the words pilian or pylijean, to follow, &c. with all verbs 
put acquisitively, govern the dative case : as. Do® pel 
J?am J?e cop ypl bo® :• Do well to those that do evil to 
you. Matt. v. 44. 

35 . Active verbs govern the accusative case : as, Dipie 
mann ic lupije :• / love this mafi. iElf. Gram. 6. 

36. Verbs of asking, teaching, and clothing, govern 
the accusative of the person and thing : as, JS^ne ax- 

* From hejie an army, and teon to had. 
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obon f bijfpell :• Him they ctsked that parable. Mark 
w. 10. 

37. When two verbs come together, the letter is put 
IB the infinitive mood: as, pe pilla^ jef-eon:- We 
wish to see, or We would see. Matt. xii. 38. 

38. The infinitive mood will have an accosative case 
before it : as, 8pa je jejreo^ me habban :• j^s ye see 
me have. Luke xxiv. 39. 



PREPOSITIONS. 



39. Prepositions govern the genitive, dative, or aoou- 
Mtive case, as specified in the following idphabetical 
arrangement : 



bicii, bout, around, 
Myteji, after y 
Mji, ere, before, 

^tpopan, b^ore, 
TPjen, -ean, against, 
CRTman^;, amotig, 
XuMan^, -qq;^^ along, get). 
Ikep:aa, see Be-a;j:tan. 
Be, bi, bi^;, by, of, qfter, 

Bejropan, before, 
Bejeoob, 

be^eonbao^ 

eutib, 

jeoub, 
Bdheonan, pu ihis side, 

ui, } '- ^'- 

Becpeox, 

becpux, 

bei^yx, 

betpih^ 

bet^eonan^ 

bet^inan^ ^ 
Binnan^ -on^ within, 
Bupin, -on^ above, 
Butan^ -on^ without^ beside^ 
8mb^ embucan. If. 

ymb, ymbucan, / ^^"*' 



beyond. 



ace. 
dat. 
dat. 
dat. 
dat. 
ace. 
dat. 
dat. Rcc. 

dat. 

dat. 

dat ace. 

ace. 

dat. 



betwixt, 
> between 
among 



••} 



dat. ace. 



dat. 

dat. 

dat. aec. 

ace. 
F 



6onb, see Bejeonb. 

Fojijfor, dat. aec. 

£reheob> at hand, near, dat. 
Ijeovip^, among, dat. ace. 

Ixeonb^ see Be^eoub. 
itinan^ m, into, ^en. dat. ace. 



dat. 
gen. dat. 

dfit. 

gen. dat. ace. 

dat. ace. 

djftt a^a 



dat. 
ace. 
dat. 



aimoftg^ 



dat. 



iiitOi^ in, ?nto, 
CQib^ wU;h<i 
Neah. near, 

Ofeji, ofoer. 

On, into, to, 

Onblon;, see TCnblao^. 

Onjrqjian^ before, 

Ongeaii, -^en, against, 

Qnianan, in^ 

Onmanj, ) 

onjemanj,} 

On-uran, 1 

' ' > upon, 

on-uppan,J ^ ' 

O^, to, until, 

StJ'^an, -on, <tfter, 

Teh, against, 

Dufih, through, by. 

Til, to, until. 

To, to, for, 

Tojropan, before, 

Tojeane, -nep, against, dat. aec. 

Tonubbef^ amottg, gen. dat. 



dat. 

dat. ace. 

ace. 

ace* 
> ace. 

dat. 
gen. dat. ace. 

dat. 
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Topeapb^ toward, gen. dat. 

Unbep, under, dat. ace. 

Unpeop^ near^ dat. 

up, uppe,l upon* dat. ace. 
uppan, J r^ f 7 



V^yxsLXi, qfterj acc* 

Pij^fopan, before J ace. 

piWeonban, a&ou^, ace. 

Pipinnaa, within^ ace. 

pi]?ntao^ without^ ace. 



Utan,-on,toi^/tou^, gen. dat. ace. Ymb, ymbutan, see Gmb, em- 
Pi%, with^ against J gen. dat. ace. | butan. 

40. Prepositions are sometimes separated from the 
words which they govern : they are then emphatically 
placed before the verb in the sentence : as, Da enjlaj* 
pupbon apenbe op J^am paejepan hipe D6 hi ON je- 
yceapene paepon :• (Instead of on J>e.) TTie angels were 
changed from that beautiful form in which they were 
created. Mil. Hom. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

4 1 . Conjunction^ join like cases, moods, and tenses : 
as, Irepceop Irob heopenan anb eopJ>an :• God created 
heaven and earth. Gen. i. 1. 

42. Some conjunctions expressing doubt, or contin- 
gency, as feah, though^ j-pilce, a>s if ]?aBt, that^ hpaejjep, 
whether^ jip, if pam, whether^ &c. are said to require 
the subjunctive mood : as, ftpaet bo ic. baet ic ece lip 
aje :• fFhat shall I do, that I may obtain eternal life 9 

Mark X. 17. ^ 

43. It often happens that these and other conjunc- 
tions have a verb following them in the indicative mood: 
as, l3paej>ep ip ej>pe to pecjenne :• Whether is easier 
to say. Mark ii. 9. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

44. Interjections have a nominative or an accusative 
case after them : as. La J>u liccetepe :• O thou hypocrite ! 
Matt.vii.5. Gala licetepe :• O hypocrite! Luke vL 42. 



PART IV. 
PROSODY. 



The Northern tongues abound in consonants. The 
first efforts therefore of a Gothic poet, in endeavouring 
to reduce his language to harmony, would be the placing 
of these consonants at such a distance from each other, 
and so intermixing them with vowels, as from their 
structure to produce a sort of rhythm. This must be 
effected by a periodical repetition of emphatic syllables, 
rendered still more perceptible to the ear by a recurrence 
of the same letters in these emphatic syllables. Hence 
the general construction of Anglo-Saxon versification 
will be understood by attending to a few remarks on 
three of its most evident properties : namely, 1 . Allttc^ 
ration; 2. Emphasis; and 3. Rhythm. 

1. Alliteration is the beginning of several syllables, 
in the same or corresponding verse, with the same letter. 
The Anglo-Saxons were more partial to the recurrence 
of consonants than vowels, and were usually studious to 
throw the alliteration on the emphatic syllables. Their 
most regular alliteration ^ was thus constituted : In two 
adjacent and connected lines of verse^ there must be three 
words or syllables which begin with one and the same 
letter. The third or last alliterative word generally stands 
the first word in the second line, and the two first 
alliterative words must be both introduced in the first 
line. The most important alliterative letter is found in 
the word placed in the second line : this letter is there- 
fore called the Chief letter ; according to which the two 

* The author is much indebted for these and other remarks to an 
admirable little work by Professor Rask of Copenhagen^ called 
'* Angelsaksisk Sproglsere tilligemed en kort Lsesebog." Stockholmj, 
1817, 8vo. 
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other letters, that ^recdWed Assistant letters, must be ar** 
ranged in the first line. For example, in Beowulf, ii. 27 : 

Da wxy septep wiyte There was after meal-time 
fFo^ up-a-hapen. A whoop set up. 

Here the three words tvvcy, wiyte, and w^op contain 
the alliterative letters : of these the w in f£;op k the 
Chief letter, and the two others are Assistants. If the 
Chief letter be a vowel, the Assistants must be vowels, 
but jet they need not be the same : as, 

JSocenap anb yipe 

7[nb opcneap JSeoumlf, i. 12. 

Here o in ojicneap is the Chief letter, and eo and y are 
the Assistants ; — all three quite different. • 

The alliterative letters must always be found in words 
which have an emphasis on the syllable which begins 
with them ; but an unemphatic derivative syllable, ^e-, 
be*, a-, &c., may stand first in the same word, without 
interrupting the alliteration. In the same two congruent 
lines there must not be more than three words whicli 
begin in this manner : but an unemphatic syllable pre- 
fixed is not considered as presenting any obstacle ; nor 
does the Chief letter necessarily stand the very first in the 
second line. It is frequently preceded by one or more 
particles ; not such, however, tis have an emphasis in 
reading. These prefixes constitute what may be deno- 
minated a Metrical complement. In short verses, only 
one Assistant letter is occasionally found; especially if 
the Chief he a compound : as, pc, j*c, f p : then the As- 
sista?J also ought to be a compound, which would be 
productive of a harsh sound, and would be difficult to 
effect in three words so contiguous to each other. 

It will be necessary to remark, that it was only the 
most cultivated and laboured poetry which had the alii* 
teration thus regularly constituted. In general our an- 
cestors appear to have been satisfied, if their verse had 
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rhythm enough to be sung, and such alliteration as would 
at once strike the ear. 

2. Emphasis is a perceptible stress of the voice laid 
upon a syllable or word ; it is, therefore, properly divided 
into syllabic emphasis, generally, but improperly, termed 
accent; and verbal or sentential emphasis^ commonly 
denominated merely emphasis. 

Syllabic emphasis, which in Saxon and all the modem 
languages of Gothic origin holds the place of the Roman 
and Greek quantity, is the superior energy with which 
at least one syllable of a word is enunciated : as the first 
in 3obny)rfe(^oofl&2^^iy),andthelast in he:'cippi{betwixt). 

Those words which the present English have taken 
directly from their Saxon ancestors, very probably had 
the same syllabic emphasis which we now give them. 
It has also been asserted, that in Saxon the emphasis was 
undoubtedly on the first, or chief syllable of the root in 
every word ; and therefore the prefnced particles je-, a-, 
be-, &c. never have the emphasis. Compound words 
which consist of two substantives have the emphasis 
on the former syllable. In compounds of two essential 
significant words the emphasis commonly falls on the 
former word. 

3. Rhvthm. Several emphatic syllables cannot be 
conveniently enunciated in succession ; there must be a 
syllable or two remiss or feeble after an emphasis. Oq 
these depends Rhythm, which may be defined to be 
periodical emphasis and remission. 

The length of lines in verse is not so accurately de- 
fined in Saxon by rhythm, as in Latin by means of feet : 
the only thing which, in Anglo-Saxon, has any influence 
over metre, seems to be the emphatic syllables. Each 
of these is often accompanied by one, two, or more un- 
emphatic syllables. These emphatic and unemphatic 
syllables do not appear to be arranged according to any 
rules, except those which are dictated by the ear and 
cadence of the verse ; but two or more accented syllables 
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seldom occur aione, without being accompanied by some 
unaccented. The metrical complement^ which stands be- 
fore the first Assistant letter in the first line, is not to 
be reckoned with the proper measure of Saxon verse. 
It is regarded merely as a species of prelude or overture, 
which is gone over as hastily as possible. This holds 
good, at least, respecting the construction of that species 
of verse of which we have hitherto seen examples, and 
which seems to be the only one which is given in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. This will be illustrated by a short ex* 
ample : 

1 . (Deotob ana pat. The Creator alone know9 

(Dpybep feo) japul «c6al. Whither the soul 

3. Syl^j^an hpeoppan. Shall afterwards roam, 

(Xnb) ealle fa g'ajtaj- And all the spirits 

5. (De fop) ^obe hpeoppaW. That depart in God, 

(Mpceji) d^aX d£^e. After their death-day 

7. Domef biba^. They wiU abide their judgement 

(On)^bep/aBj?me, In their Father* s bosom. 

See Hickes^s Thesaurus, vol. i. p. 208. 

In the second line we find first hpybep f eo, as the 
metrical complement ; next the two words fdpul ^c^al, 
which make three syllables, of which only the first and 
last are emphatic: the middle one, ul, is unemphatic, and 
only serves to facilitate the connexion between the em- 
phatic syllables. The third line has no metrical com- 
!)lem(ent, but immediately begins with an emphatic syl- 
able ; and then follows one unemphatic, then an em- 
phatic with an unemphatic syllable: and thus this line 
contains two emphatic syllables. The fourth has no 
proper metrical complement, because there is only an 
auxiliary letter ; except we give this name to what, in 
such cases, precedes the first accented syllable : but what- 
ever be the name by which it is called, it is evident that 
'Ktib is' the prelude, and that the verse first properly be- 
gins with edlle J^a, which is one emphatic and two un- 
emphatic ; then follows jdj-tajr, one emphatic and one 
unemphatic: so this has also two emphatic syllables. The 
fifth has De pop for a metrical complement; the remain- 
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der IS formed as the third. In the sixth, /Gptep is the 
metrical complement: then follow two emphatic syllables, 
the last of which is accompanied by one unemphatic, — 
which is the reverse of the construction of the second 
line. The seventh is formed just as the third. It appears 
then, that however unlike these lines seem to be in their 
structure, still they are all formed after one rule ; viz. 
thej/ have all two emphatic syllables, which shotdd be 
generally followed by at least one unemphatic syllable, 
besides the metrical complement, which at pleasure may 
be introduced or omitted. The lines, therefore, com- 
monly consist of four syllables ; but sometimes of five, 
when one emphatic syllable is followed by two unem- 
phatic y and sometimes of three syllables, when one of 
the emphatic syllables is not followed by an unemphatic. 
A line of even two syllables is sometimes found ; but if 
both these were strongly emphatic, the verse would not 
offend against the general rhythm. 

From the observations which have been made, we see 
that the Anglo-Saxons had a peculiar metre : the system, 
in fact, is something similar to that of our old ballads, 
in which the ear is satisfied, not by the number of syl- 
lables, but by the recurrence of the emphasis. Coleridge, 
in the seventh page of his Preface to his Christabel, has 
the following remarks on the structure of jsuch verse. 
"The metre of the Christabel i& not, properly speaking, 
irregular, though it may seem so from its being founded 
on a new {old) principle : namely, that of counting in 
each line the accents, not the syllables. Though the 
latter may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line 
the accents will be found to be only four!* The English 
reader will have a clear view of the principle observed 
in Anglo-Saxon versification, if he will add to Mr. Cole- 
ridge's remarks what has been previously said on Alli- 
teration ; namely, ihat our ancestors appear to have been 
satisfied, if their verse had rhythm enough to be sung, 
and such alliteration as would at once strike the ear. 
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PART V. 

DIALECTS. 

Observaiions an the Saxon language ^ and its dialects ; 
or the manner in which the present English is formed 
from the Sawon. 

1 . The Anglo-Saxons * caitie from different provinces 
of Germany into Britain, and were composed of Saxons, 
Angles, Frisians, and Jutes; it is therefore probable 
some variety existed in the pronunciation of their words : 
but as they were incorporated together, and united under 
a regal government in Britain before the chief sera of 
literature began, and as what was previously written is 
probably conveyed to us in the more recent orthography, 
it is most likely that one form of the language would 
prevail. This was denominated Anglo-Saxon ; and it 
was used by the majority of the inhabitants in England, 
on the establishment of the Saxon power in A«D. 457it 
and continued for four centuries and a half, till A.D. 900^^ 
or perhaps till the rei^ of Athelst^n-f' A.D. 924 : but 
pure Saxon may be found, which was probably written 
even ^fter the latter period. 

We may, however, confidently look to the Laws of 
the Saxon monarchs. Charters^ and Chronicley before 
the time of Athelstan ; to the works of King Alfred^ to 
the Heptateuch^ Gospels^ and the Gospel of Nicodemus^ 
for Anglo-Saxon in its greatest state of purity. 

2. It may be readily allowed, that one form of the 
Anglo-Saxon language might prevail for a considerable 
time in England ; but our ancestors, having few oppor- 
tunities of literary intercourse, could not have determmed 
upon fixed rules for orthography : hence arose the difie- 
rence observable in spelling the sam^ words in Saxon ; 

* For a Wef history of the Anglo-Saxons, and the origin of the 
term Angb-Saxon^ see Preface, page i— iii. 
t See Turner's Hist(fry^the AngUhSaxons, 8vo, vol. i* p. 594^. 
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and, from Gommunication with foreigners, an alteration 
in the modification of words, with an introduction of 
new terms. This alteration is said to be perceptible at 
two periods of the Saxon language. The Anglo-Saxon 
is, therefore, considered as havmg two dialects, called 
the DanO'Saa^on, ^nd the Norman- Saxon ; accordinj 
to the time when the Danes and Normans entered, an( 
prevailed in this island. 

3. The Dtmo^Saxon. — ^The peculiarities of the Da- 
nish tongue would predominate in proportion as the 
Danes increased their power and authority in England. 
During the reign of IHinish kings in this nation, from 
A.D. 1016 to 1042, their Northern dialect would gene- 
rally prevail : as the Danes were numerous in this island, 
it would also have some influence for a considerable time 
before their kings ascended the throne, and would con- 
tinue after they had ceased to reign in England. Though, 
from the gradual change observable in languages, no 
specific time can be given for the actual commencement 
or termination of the Dano-Saxon dialect, yet we may 
presume it would have more or less influence for nearly 
two centuries, — probably from about A.D. 900 to near 
1070 or 1100. 

4. The Norman- Sa^on. — The Normans had some 
intercourse with England, even from the accession of 
Edward the Confessor, in A.D. 1042 ; but as they wer^ 
not much mixed with the Saxon population, the Nor- 
man-French could have little influence over the Saxon 
language till after the time of the Conquest. The laws, 
being administered by the Norman Conqueror in his 
own language, would naturally introduce many new 
words; and the mutual efibrts of the Normans and 
Saxons to understand each other would make an altera- 
tion in both languages : but as the majority of the in- 
habitants were Saxons, it is reasonable to presume that 
the Saxon language predominated ; while the Norman 
tongue would have influence enough to change the mo- 
dification of the Saxon words, and perhaps would cause 
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the inhabitants to reject or alter some of the variable 
terminations which were left in the Dano-Saxon dialect. 
Though no precise time can be fixed for the exact origin 
and conclusion of the Norman-Saxon^ it may be affirmed 
that it succeeded the Dano-Saxon, and probably pre- 
vdled for nearly two centuries ; or from about 1070 to 
1260, in the reign of Henry III. What was written after 
the latter period is so different from Anglo-Saxon, and 
so nearly allied to our present language, that without 
any impropriety it may be denominated English. 

5. It may, however, be here noticed, that those changes 
in Saxon which are generally denominated Dialects, ap- 
pear in reality only to be the alteration observed in the 
progress of the language as it gradually flowed from the 
Anglo-Saxon, varying or casting off many of its inflec- 
tions, till it settled in the form of the present English ; in 
the same manner as, upon the fall of the Roman Empire^ 
those people who derived their languages from the Ladn, 
finding that the relation of words could be expressed 
with greater facility by prepositions, tacitly, and almost 
universally, rejected many of the variable terminations. 

6. The progressive transformation of the Anglo-Saxon 
into our present form of speech will be seen by attend- 
ing to the following remarks. 

7. After A.D. 900, some old Icelandic words were 
introduced by the Danes ; and many of the inhabitants 
of this island, from intercourse with these foreigners, 
began to disregard the improved state of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, and either altered or omitted many of 
the terminating syllables. 

8. One letter was often changed for another, and all 
the vowels were interchanged : as, am, for com or earn, 
am; hpat for hpaet, what; one * for ane, oiije. The con- 
sonant ]? was often used instead of t>; as, moej^eji or 
moj^ep, for mobep, a mother : k for c ; as, kmj for 
cynj or cynij, a king. 

* Like the Gothic AINA> or the old Icelandic JI^. 
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9. Letters sometimes changed place: as, )^ipba w 
Jjipb, for fpibba, third; phi or phy, for hpi*, why ; 
ppoft, for F^Pr^j a frost. 

10. Two syllables were contracted into one : as, kmj 
CT c^nj, for cynmj, a king. 

1 1 . The letter n was often omitted at the end of 
words, and before another consonant : as, hif noma or 
name, for hyr naman, his name; j-el me bpmca or 
fepmk, for jnjrle me bpincan, give me drink; cynij or 
km J, for cj^nmj, a king ; bepopa or bepope, for be- 
popan, before; pealb, for pealban-^-, to wield. 

12. The termination of the dative case -um was often 
omitted, and supplied by the preposition to: as. Da 
cpae^ to leopnepaj* hir. Then he saith to his disciples. 
Matt. ix. 37; instead ox Da cpseV leopnepum hif*, or in 
genuine Saxon, Da he raebe hif leopninj-cnihtum. 

13. About A.D. 10/0 further alterations were made 
in the Anglo-Saxon, and it approached still nearer to 
the form of the present English, by omitting more of the 
terminating syllables. 

14. The same interchange of vowels, as previously 
mentioned, was common, particularly e for a, in the no- 
minative plural : as, fmij?e j- or pnifp for jTOifaj*, smiths; 
poxej* for jiox2iyy /ba^es ; rtonep for Ftonaj*, stones. 

16. The letter 3 was cnanged into 1 or y in the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of words : as, lunje or yunje, 
tor jeonje, young; pemaj* or painj*, for pejnaj*, 
rains; yeap, for jeap, a year; baeiep for baejej*, 
days ; baei or bay, for baej, a day; tpentr^, for tpentij, 
twenty; mai or may, for maej, may ; am, for anij, any. 

16. The letter p was often changed into u, which was 
sounded like v before a vowel ; but p before an m was 
changed into m: as, hauet, for hape', have ; luue or 
loue (pronounced love)y for lupe, love; peouen or 



* As the Gothic 0A* t As the Gothic VAA^A*** 

X Like the Gothic hAKAj or the old Icelandic ^ i3A or^Xf^!^* 
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J-euen (pronounced seven), for j-ecfpon, sevem ; pimnaan, 
or pipman, a woman. 

17. E was changed into ch, b into \or^i as, chilb, 
for Glib, a child; chej-tep, for ceaftep, a eky ; cheap 
or chap, for ceap, chaff; hi]?ep, for hibep, hither. 

18. The acute accent, which was placed ovej- the 
vowels by the Saxons to denote their long sound, was 
discontinued, and its place supplied by final letters: 
jbence has arisen an extensive list of English words end- 
ing in duplicate consonants and e final "^i^: as. Up, life; 
yij:, a wifk; hily hale; clip, a cliff; pci.p,.«*AiW; b6c 
yieke)^ a book ; ^6t> (gode), good ; ytixi^ a sione ; fdp, 
« sore; ptdl, a stall; flim, slime ; pmdl, small; j^p, 
i$:§OQSB^ ^E&t^p, a mouse ; and htip, an hmtse, 

19. Mftiw sentences, in every Anglo-Saxon compo- 
sition, maybe tmnsfonned into modern English 4>y lU;- 
tending to ttie preceding remarks. The following ex- 
nn^ples wfttl sufficiently illustrate this fact. 

Ic eop pylle nipe bebob. J?at: je lupion eo)? betpy- 
nan ppa ic eop lupobe :• 

Be ]^m oncnapa/S ealle menn )^at ^e p^t mine 
"Jeopninj^-enihcap. j^.p je habba% lupe eop betpynan:- 
t/<»A» xiii. 34 & 35. 

I.upia% eoppe p^nb. anb bo^ pel ]?am ]?e eop ypel 
bo^, anb jebibbaS pop eoppe ehtepap anb taelen- 
bum eop:- Matt, v, 44. 

In modern orthography these sentences would be : 

I to you «ell {give) a new bidden (commandment), 
that ye love between you so I you loved. 

By that know all men that ye are my learning knights, 
if ye have love between you. 

Love your fiend (enemy), and do well to them that 
to you evil do, and bid (pray) for your haters (your tale- 
tellers). 

B j__l_ L ■ I - ' • III ■ 

* See the very pertinent remarks by the judicious and learned 
editor of the recent edition of WariorCs History of English Poetry, in 
the Cditor*s Preface^ page (1 15), and Dissertation \, page cii. 
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1. On anpnne jejrceop 
Ijob heopenan. anb eop- 
]?an :• Gen. i. 1 . 

2. Irob cpaej? J?a. Gepeopj^e 
leoht. anb leoht peaji^ 
jepopht:- Gew. i. 3. 

3. Galle J?a finj ^e ^e 
pyllen f men eop bon. 
bo^ je him f rylpe. f 



K In beginning, God 
created heaven and earth. 

2. God saith then. Be 
Ught: and tight was made. 

3. All the things that ye 
will that men do to you, 
do ye to them the same ; 



1. On, preposition, — ^Xnjinne^ noun \st declemion, governed by ptep, 
on ; see Syntax 39«—Ifejfceop^ verbirr, indie, perf.Z. s,from^ef^isp'- 
pan to create} of ^e and jpcippan^ perf. fceop or ^ejceop^ cf^eatik; 
see Etymology 92, in list of irregular verbs.^Cob^ -ej, n. 1. mas- 
euliney nom, sing, to the yerb ^ejceop.-^lDeojrenao, n, 2. ac. governed 
by jej"€eop j Synt. 35, from heopen, -an.— Xnb, cof^.^-^SojiysLO, n, 
2./. ac from eop]m, -an, earth, 

2. £p8s^, V, indie, ind. 3. s. from cpsej^an, to say; see Etym. 74.— ^a 
then, adv, — ^DepeopJ^e, v. sub, 3. s, from jepeopjrdn, to he; perf. 
jepeap'S 5 perf. part, jepopben 5 see Etym. 86. — feap^J, t>. irr. 
indie, perf, 3. s, from peoppan, to be, &c. $ see Etym. 86.-^Cepopht, 
perf. part, from pipcan to work; see Etym 92. 

3* Balle, defin. ae^pl. neuter, to agree with j'ln^^ Bynt. 14 : from 
eall J Etym. 47^ — Da, de^n. ac. pi. neut. ; Etym. 45.'>-^ios, n. 1. 
iwtt*. ac. governed b)r the verb bo^ 5 Sjnit. 35.— ^-De, rcl. jwow. 5 Synt. 
16. — ^Pyllen,!?. irr, indie. ind. 2..p2.,* Etym. 88^— Dae, rd pn^n.; 
Synt. 1 6. — (Den, n. nom. p2. from man $ Etym. 8.— ^6op, pers^ pron. 
d. pi. from )^u ^ Etym. 36.— Don, v. irr, sub. 3. pZ. ; Etym. 92, in 
list of irregular verbs. — ^Do^, v. irr. imp. 2.pl,^~ue,per$ipron. nom. 
to the verb bo^ 5 Etym. 36.«— Dim, pers. pron, d. pi, Etym. 37.— 
Dat^ defin, ; see Etym. 45. — Sylfe^ see Etym. 43.--^€)at, reLpr^. 
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j^^lice ae. anb piteij-jena 
bebob:- Matt.viu 12. 

4. Ijip je police ne pojl- 
2^ypa^mannum.ne eopep 
Faebep ne pop^yp^ eop 
eopjie pynna :• Matt. vi. 

Id* 

6. Hob lupobe mibban- 
eapb ppa ^ he realbe hyp 
an-cenneban ounu. f nan 
ne poppup^e Jje on hyne 
jelyjrS. ac haebbe ^ ece 
lip:- John iii. 16. 

6* Ic eop p^^lle nipe be«» 
bob. ^ je lupion eop be- 
tpynanppa ic eop lupobe. 



which is truly (the) law, 
and (the) command of 
prophets. 
4. If ye truly forgive not 
men, neither will your 
Father forgive you your 
sins* 

6* God loved the world so 
that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that no one 
should perish who on him 
believeth, but should have 
eternal life. 

6. I to you give a new 
commandment, that ye 
love one another (between 
you), as I have loved you* 



— If,t?.ncM<.tfidtc. ind3. *. Etym. 86. — 8oJ^Iice, adv. — iE, a law, 
n. MecL f, — ^Pitejena, n. 2. g, pi, governed by bebob 5 Synt 16. 
fromjnteja^ Etym. 22. — Bebob, w. 1. nom.$;f. 

4. Eip, conj* — Ne, adv. — Fopjypa^, t>. irr, indk. ind. 3. s. See list 
of inr. y. Etym. 92. — CDannum, for mennum, see Etym. 24. n. 1. m. 
d,pl, from man, governed by pop jypi^ 5 Synt. 33. — Gopep, adj, pron, 
Etym* 41. — Faebep, n. 2. m, nom. s. to the verb pojigyj^. — 8ynna^ 
n. 3. n. ac, pi, from fyn, see Etym. 24, governed by popjypS; 
Synt, 34. 

. Lupobe, V, indie, perf, 3. s, Etym* 74. — TOibban-eapb, n. I , ac, go- 
verned by.lu pobe 5 Synt. 34. — Spa, adv, — Dat 5 Etym. 46**. — Sealbe, 
V. iir. indie, perf, 3. «. from pellan to give; Etym. 92. — t)y)^, pers, 
pron, g. Etym. 37. — ^Kn-cenneban, adj, ac. s, to agree with j^unu, 
Synt. 14> from an-cenneb with the emphatic a ^ Et3rm. 29. — Sunu^ 
n. 3. ac, s. Etyxn. 23. — Nan, no one; adv. from n contracted from 
ne not, and an one, as n-one in the present English, from no-one^ 
n-ever, from not ever, and the Latin n-uUus from ne-ullus. — Foji- 
puji]7e, V, sub, ind. 3. s. from pofipujijjan or f ojipyjifan, to perish. — 
l3yne, pron. ac. s, Etym. 37. — ^fielyp^, v, indie, ind, 3. s, from je- 
lypan, to believe; perf, jelypbej p^rt, jelyfeb : Etym. 73 and 74. 
— Daebbe, v. sub, 3. s. Etym. 87. 

'6. Lupion^ V. sub. ind. 2. pi, Etym. 74.— Betpynan, prep. 
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7* Be ]>am oncnapa^ ealle 
menn f je pynt mine 
leojininj-cmhtap. J^Fje 
habba^ lupe cop betpy- 
nan :• t/ohn xiii. 34 & 35 • 

8. LuFia« eoppe p^nb. 
anb bop pel J^aih ^e eop 
^'pel bo^. anb jebibba^ 
pop eoppe ehtepaf anb 
taelenbum eop. 

9. Daet je pn eoppejr 
Faebep beapn. J^eon heo- 
ponumyp ilfal/,v.44,46. 

10. Da cpae^ j^ t>aslenb. 
Faebep. popjyp him. 
popj^am hiT n]^ton hpaet 
hi^bo^:- Jbukexsiin.S4. 

11. Nebej^upponlaecepJ^a 
^e hale j^nt. ac J?a ^e 
unhaeKe habba^ :• 

12. Ne comicpihtpij-ecly- 
pian. ac ryiiptt]^on baeb- 
bote :• Luke ti 3 1 & 32. 



7. By that all men shall 
know, that ye are my dis- 
ciples, (learning-knights^ 
children^ ox followers) if 
ye have love among you. 

8. Love your enemy, and 
do well to those who do 
evil to you, and pray for 
your persecutors and your 
calumniators. 

9. That ye may be your 
Fathers' children, who is 
in heaven. 

10. Then said the Healer, 
" Father, forgive them, 
because they know not 
what they do.** 

1 1 . They need not a phy- 
sician who are whole, but 
they that have infirmity. 

12. I am not come to call 
(the) righteous, but sin- 
^1 to repentance. 



7. Oncnapa^, t?. indie, ind, 3, pL from oncnapan 5 Elym. 74. — Galle, 
defin.nom.pl, m. — 8yot^ v, irr. 2. pU Etym. 86.— Dabba^,v. irtnindic. 
ind. 2. pi. Etym. 87^ 

8. Luf la^, V. imp. 2. pi.* Etym. 74. — Do^, v. irr. imp. 2. pi. Etym. 92. 
— Dam, defin* d. pi. Etym. 45 j governed by bo^ 5 Synt. 33. — Ghee- 
paj^, n. l.acpl. governed by fop j Synt. III.— Talenbum, n. d. 
pi. from imp* part, taelenbe, by omitting the final e, as haslanbe 
saving, iDselaob the Saviour. 

9. 8in for pyn, v. irr, tub, 2. pi Etym. 86.— Soppej for eopepep, 
pron. g, s. Etym. 4 1 . 

10. tii^, pers. pron. 3, pi, nom. Etym. 37,'. — Nyton, v. indie, ind. 
3. pL from nytaa or nitao not to know ; u e, ne not, and pitaa to 
know. 

1 1 . BeJ^apfon, v. indie, per, 3. pi. list of irregular verbs in J^eappan to 
have need. — Laecef, n. 1. g. s, from laece a leech; governed by 
bel'uppon ; Synt, 32. 

12. 8yn}:ulle^ adj, nam. pL m,to agree with men understood. 

•. G 
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13. 8o^lice ic fecje eop. 
Buton eopep jiihtpij-nyj- 
mape yy ^onpe )>aepappi- 
tepa anb joinboji-halje- 
na. ne ja ^e on heoponan 
jiice:. Matt. V. 20. 

14. So^icjjej-ecje. buton 
hpa beo ebnipan jecen- 
neb. ne mae^ he jepeon 
noberpice:- «/oA^iii. 3. 

16. 8o%lice ic jrecje eop. 
buton je beon jecyp- 
pebe anb jepopbene j-pa 
fpa lythnjajr.. ne ja je 
on heopona pice :• Matt. 

• •• o 
XVUl. o. 

16. Fpam hypa paej^- 
mun je hi unbepjyta®:- 
Epyrtjju jabepaS man 
pin-oepian op )7opnum. 
o^^e pic-aeppla op )?ypn- 
cinnum :• 

17. 8pa aelc 56b tpyp 
bj^p® jdbe paej^tmap. anb 



13. Truly, I tell you, except 
your righteousness be 
more than (that) of the 
writers and pharisees, ye 
cannot go into heaven's 
kingdom. 

14. Truly, I tell thee, ex- 
cept who is born again, 
he cannot see God's Ung- 
dom. 

1 5 . Truly, I tell you, except 
ye be converted, and bte- 
come as infants,^ ye cannot 
go into heaven^ skingdoiri. 



16. From their fmit ye 
shall know them. <jather- 
eth man grapes (wtne- 
berries) of thorns, or figs 
(fig-apples) of thistles 
(thorn Mmd)? 

17. So every good tree 
beareth good fruit, and 



13. GOape, adj. comp, Etym. 30. — ppitejia, », 1. g. pi. — Sonboju 
hal^ena, g. pi, from j-unbop-haljan the pharisees; so called from 
jfUDbep sunder, separated, and hal^ian to hallow, — ^Ca, v. irr. sub. 
2. pi. see list of irregular yerbs, Etym. 92. 

14. bpa, rel. pron. Etym. 48. — Beo, v. indk. ind. 3. s, Etym. 86, 
Note ^ — COaej, v. irr. indie, ind. 3. s. Etym. 88.— Eejeon, v. inf. 
after maej ; Synt. 36. 

15. Decyppebe, part, perf, nom. pL m, to agree with men understood, 
from jecypjian 5 perf. gecypbe ; perf. part, jecyppeb, declined like 
job ; Etym. 26 and 65. — Iiepopbene, perf part. nom. pL fiK 
Etym. 26, 65, and 86. 

16. Di, pron. ac. pi. Etym. 37, governed by the verb unbepjyta^; 
Synt. 34. — ^Epyprfu, adv. denotes merely a question. — Pm-bepian, 
n. 2. ac. from pm.bepia.— Dypn-cmnum, n. I. d. pi. from ]?ypn a 
thorn, and cynn a kind. 

17. Tpyp or tpyo, n. l.m. or /. nom, s. — ^Cobe, adj. ac. pi to agree 
with paejcmaj J Synt. 14. 
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aelc ypel tpypbj^ji^ ypele 
paertmaj*:* 

1 8. Ne tnaej f 36^0 tpeop 
beopan ypele paej^maf . 
ne f ypele tpeop 56be 
paertmar:- J/a//. vii. 
16—18. 

19. Sjypa^ J?am Eapepe 
J?a J?inj J^e Jjaep Eapepep 
pynt. *j Iiobe J^a j^mj j^e 
If oberpynt:- Lukexx. 25. 

20. Ne p^^pcea^ aeptep 
Jam mete ]?e poppyp^. 
-ac aeptep ]?am Jje ]?uph- 
puna^ on ece lip:- •/ohn 
VI, 27. 

21. Jjpaet ppemaS men 
]?eah he ealne mibban- 
eapb jeptp^ne. *j bo hyp 
raple poppypb. 

22. 0««e hpylc jeppyxl 
j^VS pe malteKfop hyp 
paple:. Mar1tm.36y37. 

23. 8eo tib c^m® f ealle 
jehypa^ hyp ptepne. ]?e 
on bypjenum pynt. 



every evil tree beareth evil 
fruit. 

1 8. The good tree cannot 
bear evil fruit, nor the 
evil tree good fruit. 



19. Give to Caesar the 
things that Caesar's are, 
and to God the things 
that God's are. 

20. Labour not after that 
meat which perishes, but 
after that which continu- 
eth unto eternal life. 

21. What will (it) profit 
man, though he all the 
world may gain, and do 
to his 30ul destruction ? 

22. Or what exchange shall 
man give for his soul ?,. 

23. The time cometh that 
all shall hear his voice 
that are in tombs. 



18. OOae J, v. irr, indie, ind, 3 . s. Etym. 88, and agrees with its nom, tjieop,. 
— Daet, defin. nom, 8,f, Etym. 45, Note *. — Beojian or baejian, v. inf. 
after ^the verb maej 5 Etym. Note*, page 46. Synt. 36. 

19. Ajyfa^, v, imp, 2. pL — Cajejie, w. 1. d. s, governed by ajyfa^; 
Synt 33. — Dinj, w. 1. ac.pl, governed by aryra^^ Synt. 34. — 
Synt, for jint, v, irr. indie. ifid» 3. pi. Etym. 86, . 

20. Duphpuna^, v. indie, ind. 3. s, from ]7uph and punian to dwell, 
remain, ^c. 

21. iDpaBt, reL pron, nom, s. n. Etym. 48. — CDen for man. — Deah, 
eonj, — ^Dejrpyne, v. sub. ind, 3. s, from je-jfrjiyrian. — Do, v, irr. 
sub. ind, 3. s. Etym. 92, list of irregular verbs, bon. 

22. Dpylc, rel. pron. Etym. 49. — 8yW, v. indic.ind. Etym. 74 j from 
jyllan to give, 

23. Stefne, n. 1. ac, from jtepi, jtaejrn, or jrepen a voice. 
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24. Snb ]?a ^e 36b pojih- 24. And those who have 

ton, papa^ on hpej- wrought good shall go in 

aepyj^e. ant) ]?a ^e ypel resurrection of life, and 

bybon. on bomep aepyp- those who have done evil 

tre :• John v. 28 & 29. in resurrection of doom. 



24<, Pojihcon, t>. mdic, perf. 3. pL from pipcan j Etym, 92. — iEpyjre, 
n,\, d, 8. from apijt or apyjr resurrection. 



THE END. 
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